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‘Nothing can compensate, in a teacher's work, for 
the lack of direct hand-to-hand effort with his scholars. 
Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes has re-emphasized the 
truth that the nation which shortens its weapons 
lengthens its boundaries. This is just as true in the 
little dominion of the Sunday-school teacher. The 
teacher who shortens the distance between himself 
and his scholars, until hand touches hand and heart 
touches heart, not only enlarges the sphere of his 
influence, but wins for himself a dominion over his 
scholars’ hearts which may remain his to all eternity. 


The child’s trust is generally a fair index of the 
parent's truthfulness. Where a child accepts at once 
a parent’s word, and leans upon it as one would lean 
upon a word of the living God, there, be sure, the 
parent’s truthfulness has been a sacred thing, not 
profaned by idle- words or unkept promises. But 
where a child listens to the promise of a parent, and 
attaches no more value to it than to the passing wind, 
it is almost equally certain that the trust of the child 
has been destroyed by the untruth of the parent. 
There is hardly a deadlier injury that a parent could 
do to a ehild than that; for there is no heavier loss 








to which a child could be subject than the loss of 
trust. How great the crime, then, when the hand that 
robs the child of that priceless treasure is the kand 
of a parent. 


There is danger in unwise speech, but there is also 
danger in unwise silence. When one ought to speak, 
and yet remains silent, silence is absolutely sinful. 
When one might speak to advantage, and yet refrains 
from doing so, silence is culpable, and sometimes it is 
even cruel. It may be a duty to cry out in alarm, or 
in warning, or in protest; and to fail of so doing may 
make one a sharer of the unaverted evil. A cheery 
word of approval, or a tender word of sympathy, may 
help a crushed or a struggling soul into new life and 
new achieving of success. There is “a time to keep 
silence, and a time to speak ;” and it behooves us to 
have a care lest the opposite duties of those two sea- 
sons are not mistakenly exchanged—to our sin, and 
to the consequent suffering of others. 


In some cases we see the best side of a fellow-man 
in our ordinary intercourse with him; in other cases, 
we see the worst side. Some men are a great deal 
better than they seem; others are a great deal worse. 
There are those whose external manner puts them at 
a great disadvantage, and who must be known thor- 
oughly in order to be appreciated fairly. There are 
others, again, who are of smooth address and of plau- 
sible manners because of their’ lives of deceit and 
hypocrisy. It will not do for us to think, or to say, 
that a man is always better, or that he is always 
worse, than he seems; but a responsibility is on us to 
decide in each particular case whether a man whom 
we meet is to be trusted, or is to be shunned. This 
judgment requires both charity and discriminating 
observation ; but it is a duty which cannot be safely 
shirked. 


It is more than two thousand years since the wisest 
of Greeks made the remark that, of all the five senses, 
seeing is the one whose exercise is pleasantest, and 
that which most contributes to our knowledge of the 
outer world. And after two thousand years, it is still 
worth while for primary teachers to remember this. 
Children like to use their eyes; and what they see 
with their eyes makes, often, more of an im- 
pression upon them than what they hear with their 
ears. If you are a wise teacher, you will give the 
children’s eyes something to do, as well as their ears; 
you will use the blackboard, or the class slate, or the 
picture of a Bible incident, or the relic from the Holy 
Land, in such a way that eye will join with ear in 
making real to the children the lesson you would 
teach. Give the children’s eyes a chance of learning 
something, even if you have to stop for a little the 
flow of your eloquence into, or past, their ears. 


A common way of reckoning is to say that two times 
one is two; but in practical results, two times one is 
more than two. One is ordinarily not a full half of 
two. Two men can often do a great deal more than 
twice as much as one. Peculiarly is this the case in 
the realm of sympathy and counsel. Each man is 
given more power in his own enthusiasm and discern- 
ment, as well as given the added help of his fellow- 
man, by the co-operation of another. Any man is 
enabled to see a subject more clearly through his very 





effort to make it clear to another, while he is also en- 
abled to gain a new view of that subject in the light 
of another’s observation. Two skilled physicians, or 
two skilled lawyers, in personal conference over any 
difficult professional case, are more than twice as 
potent for the elucidation of that case as either of 
them alone would be. Each is quickened to his own 
best seeing and saying, in his statement of his view of 
the case to the other; and each is likely to gain from 
the other, not only the other’s view, but a view that 
neither of them by himself could gain. Here is one 
of the advantages of the teacher over the: preacher, 
or of teaching over preaching; the questions and an- 
swers on both sides tend to quicken and educe thought 
as no continuous solitary discourse could compass. 
Here, again, is one of the advantages of the teachers’- 
meeting for the study of the lesson: The best fur- 
nished and brightest teacher on the face of the 
earth could never gain one-half as much of wise 
end valuable preparation for lesson teaching all 
by himself in his study as would be possible to him 
by the help of his fellow-teachers in their free dis- 
cussion of the subject in the light of all that he can 
bring to a conference with them. He who thinks 
that he would have no gain for his teaching work 
from the help of a good teachers’-meeting, has no idea 
of the real worth of mental face-sharpening in mental 
conflict. 





HOW TO RAISE YOUR AVERAGE. 


It seems comparatively easy to be good-tempered, 
or to be industrious, or to be generous, or to be de- 
vout, or to be just as one should be in almost any 
line of attainment, on special occasions, when every- 
thing helps toward that direction ; but then again it 
is so easy to be just the opposite on other occasions, 
when things all work in that opposite direction. The 
former way is the better way, but the latter way is 
quite as natural as the former; and the difficulty is 
in avoiding the two extremes, so that the average 
standard shall be higher than it commonly is. Most 
of us can sympathize with the little fellow who, when 
asked by an interested gentleman, “Are you always 
a good boy?” gave prompt and sincere response : 
“Yes, I always am—sometimes.” All of us are 
always just right—sometimes; and the question with 
us, when fairly we face the facts in the case, is: How 
can we attain to the habit of being beiier and doing 
better at all times? How can we raise our average 
standard of being and doing? 

In order to reach a high average, there must of 
necessity, with human nature as it is, be a high 
maximum,—and the higher the maximum the higher 
the consequent average. In order, therefore, to raise 
the average, the highest maximum must be looked 
toward and reached after continually. To turn away 
from the maximum in order to attend to the average 
is. for the time, to lose the maximum, and thus to 
lower the average ; but to strive after the maximum 
is to raise the entire average. In fact, in order to 
raise your average you must forget your average, and 
must give chief attention to your maximum. The 
average itself must be an incidental result of your 
maximum striving, and not a chief object of your 
continuous endeavor. 

In building a railroad, the average grade is a 
matter of importance, both as to cost of construction 
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and as to quickness of running time in the subsequent 
operating of the road. But no skilled engineer would 
think of planning for the grades of a new line of rail- 
road except with reference to the highest summit be- 
tween the termini, That maximum summit itself 
settles the question of the average grade along the 
entire line, with the lay of the country as it is. All 
the cuttings and all the fillings, from the starting- 
point to the close ‘of the road-making, are shaped 
with an eye to the summit which has to be sur- 
mounted. And as it is with railroad building, so it 
must be with all lines of progress, material, mental, 
and moral; the maximum summit to be attained to 
will affect the question of the average grade along the 
entire route. 


The highest, the noblest, the best, that any man 
looks toward and strives after, gives the possible 
measure of his average in that direction of his life 
endeavor. His supreme effort in the line of business 
achievement, of special study, of affection showing, of 
religious living, lifts the average of a man’s perform- 
ance, and of his very being, in that sphere of his per- 
sonal existence and activities. If a man were to be 
always intent on a high uniformity of feeling and 
thought, and speech and action, having a care to 
avoid any excessive outreaching and uplifting of all 
his energies at any single point of their direction, he 
might indeed secure a more uniform average of life 
and living, but it would be a lower average than is 
worthy of him; a lower average than if he allowed 
an extreme maximum to possess and sway him for a 
season. 

The business man who is alike interested in every 
phase of his business, and who does everything with 
the same measure of system and method, is likely to 
be a commonplace business man at the best, and is 
not likely to attain to any remarkable degree of suc- 
cess in his business life. The student who is equally 
enthusiastic in all branches of study, and who never 
gives more hours than the prescribed curriculum to 
any department of his intellectual pursuits, is pretty 
sure to have a comparatively low average of scholar- 
ship, and to lower rather than to raise that comparative 
average, as he goes on in his student life. He who is 
watchful of his every word and act of enthusiastic 
affection, lest he fail of being alike loving toward all, 
will never have an average of affection toward 
others which he ought to have, and the highest point 
reached by him in his affections will be undeserving 
of the name of true love. He who would avoid 
all excess in religious emotion and in exercises of 
religious devotion, by guarding himself within an 
average which he deems safe for all occasions, will 
never have an average of religious fervor and consis- 
tency which will meet the limits of his every-day. 
needs, or his every-day duty. He, in other words, 





who is always seeking to keep his average uniform, is 
certain to have an average which is quite unworthy 
of his keeping. 

He whose average is highest in his business capa- 
city, is commonly a man who has given his chiefest 
energies to the compassing of some one achievement 
in his business enterprises. Similarly in the realm of 
scholarship, the man of highest average is commonly 
the man who has been absorbed in some one line of 
intensest personal study. He who shows the most 
loving nature toward everybody, is almost always the 
man who has gained the power of loving all by loving 
one as if there were none other to love. He, more- 
over, who is warmest in his religious fervor on all 
occasions, is well-nigh sure to be the man who gives 
chief prominence to exceptional seasons of Bible- 
study, and of public and private devotion. And no 
man need ever fear that he is in. danger of lowering 
his average in any sphere by exalting his exceptional 
maximum ef ideal admiration and endeavor in that 
sphere. 

It is right to seek te raise the average toward the 
maximum; but it is not right te seek to improve the 
average by lowering the exceptional maximum. There 
was never so high an average of personal love for all 
humanity as the love of Jesus Christ; but Jesus Christ 





so loved one of his friends above the others that that 
friend is known through all the ages as “the disciple 
whom Jesus loved.” When -Jesus said to his disci- 
ples: “This is my commandment, That ye love one 
another as I have loved you,” he included in his ex- 
ample the exceptional maximum of his love for his 
dearest friend, as surely as he included his average 
love for all the world besides; and from that day to 
this, the nearer one comes to the maximum of Jesus, 
in his exceptional personal love for his dearest friend, 
the nearer he comes to the exalted average of Jesus 
for all the world besides. It is, in fact, true, that a 
man’s average of holy and ennobling love for others, 
and of supreme love for God who is over all, is com- 
monly commensurate with the exceptional maximum 
of that man’s best and truest ideal in the realm of his 
personal affections, and with the absorbing intensity 
of his love in that direction. And as it is in the 
realm of the affections, so it is in every other sphere 
of man’s being and doing ; the higher his highest aim, 
the higher his general average of attainment and 
performance. 

In all our efforts, therefore, to raise our average of 
doing and being, let us keep our maximum at its 
highest, with never a fear that we shall have too much 
intensity of exceptional interest and enthusiasm in be- 
half of that which is worthy of our sincerest affection 
and of our supremest endeavors; nor yet that we 
shall do better at one time than we can hope to do 
at all times. Let us be as generous and as good- 
tempered and as demonstrative as possible on occa- 
sions, if we cannot be so always. Any lowering of 
our highest aim and any restricting of our best doing 
is a lowering and a restricting of our average measure 
of performance. Any raising of our exceptional up- 
reaching and of our occasional attaining, is in itself a 
raising of our average struggle toward the highest 
plane possible to us. 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


If only there were not so many open questions about 
the Bible and its teachings, what a comfort it would be! 
If, indeed, we could have one compact little handbook 
comprising a full and final explanation of all the ques- 
tions of the ages in connection with Bible study, how 
easy it would be to settle many points where now there 
seems a hopeless conflict of authorities! Even in so 
simple a matter as the meaning of the proper names of 
the Bible story, there will be a question raised as to the 
accuracy of the definitions in Cruden’s Concordance. 
Here comes an inquiry on this point from a Pennsylva- 
nia reader, who asks: 

Can you tell me by what authority the meanings of proper 
names are given as in Cruden’s Concordance? For instance, 
Seth is translated “‘ put,” or “ who puts,” etc. 

There is no final authority on the meaning of the proper 
names in the Bible. Where, as in the case of Seth 
(Gen. 4: 24), an applied meaning is given to the name, 
that meaning is evident as one of its significatiogs. 
But the word thus employed as a name may have vari- 
ous meanings in different connections, and it may have 
had a very different meaning in some language which 
long preceded the Hebrew. Single names, therefore, 
like “Seth,” or “ Moses,” have been subjects of endless dis- 
cussion among scholars, and are still unsettled. Cruden 
was no scholar of authority in definitions. Young is an 
improvement on him; but he is by no means to be 
accepted as always correct. Indeed, any person who is 
determined to know all that is to be known on a point 
of this kind, must turn to such a work as the Hackett- 
Abbot edition of Smith’s Bible Dictionary—and then 
keep on looking, in a state of open uncertainty. 


Although it would seem that quite enough has been 
said, for the present, on the general question of the 
value of preaching, or of set addresses, as a part of the 
regular work of the superintendent in the desk, there 
may be a gain in the exhibit of particular methods 
adopted by different superintendents in the conduct of 
their general exercises. Hence a few representative 
specimens in this line, as reported by our correspondents, 
are now laid before our readers. A New York City 
superintendent writes : 

Methods for one school may not suit another. Take a city 
school, forexample. The scholars are urged to study at heme. 





They forget, as children willdo, Thesuperintendent, in prepar- 





ing the lesson, and in reading it with his school, must assist his 
teachers and analyze difficult parts. To jump into the reading 
of the lesson without connecting and giving a skeleton is__ 
absurd. My opening takes fifteen minutes. I take five going 
over the lesson with my school. My teachers take thirty-five 
minutes in teaching the lesson. In case some of the children 
are restless, I apply the lesson points in from two to five minutes. 
The school is dismissed within the hour. We assemble at 9.45, 
close at 10.45, Sunday mornings, and our church service is at 
11 A.M. I love my work, and the school is encouraging, and 
rarely a communion passes without several of the members 
uniting with our church. The teachers have the selection of a 
superintendent, and it is easy for them to let the talking stiper- 
intendent drop out. 


The superintendent of a prominent Sunday-school in 
Washington, D. C., reports : 

Our school meets in: the morning from 9.30 to 10.50. The 
lesson time is from 9.50 to 10.30. From 10.30 to 10.40 the time 
is spent in this way : Each class recites a golden text of its own 
selection, showing the thought developed in the class. This is 
followed by the recitation (by the entire school) of a question in 
the catechism, selected and given out a week previous. This 
question is always so chosen as to have a bearing on the lesson, 
the question for March 14 (Esther’s Petition) being, “‘ Who is 
the Redeemer of God’s elect?”? These catechism questions are 
briefly explained and applied to the lessons, so that three birds 
are killed with one stone: we do away with a talking superin- 
tendent, we teach the catechism in a practical and pleasant way, 
and we press home the truths of the lesson upon the school in a 
body. I enclose a memorandum of the texts recited by the 
classes for the Sunday above referred to. I think they are 
better than any superintendent’s talk. John 2: 1, with Hebrews 
4:16; Galatians 6:10; Luke 9:24; 2 Corinthians 6:2; Psalm 
25:4; Psalm 118:9; Job13:15; Matthew 25:34; 2 Peter2:9; 
James 4:17; Hebrews 7 : 25; Matthew 25:21; Psalm121:4; 
John 15:13; Matthew 10:39; John 6 : 37; Romans 14:7; 
Psalm 50: 15; Ecclesiastes 9 : 10. 


Another method, reported by the superintendent of a 
Sunday-school on the Hudson River, is illustrated from 
the exercises of the same Sunday as that described by 
the Washington superintendent. The New York state 
worker says: 


We all know, and believe to be true, what Moody says about 
the ten men who are made to work. Our superintendent fol- 
lows out this idea by asking of each teacher and class a thought, 
truth, or text that is suggested by the teachings of the lesson. 
As each is given, he says a few words in applying or clinching 
the point of the truth that was expressed. The whole school 
takes a lively interest in this part of the session, and many times 
these additional truths convey the most valuable lessons of the 
hour. Besides the benefit to the school, the teacher or scholar 
responding has the spécial benefit that comes to him from study- 
ing over the points of the lesson to find what he thinks its most 
valuable and important teaching. Each deciding in the light 
of his own experience gives the school a wide variety of truths, 
and the same thought is seldom repeated. To illustrate, I give 
the sentiments and texts of the lesson on Queen Esther, for Sun- 
day, March 14: “ We can approach the King of kings at all 
time, in faith receiving.” ‘‘ God will do his part, if we do our 
part.” ‘God will safely lead all who will faithfully obey him.” 
“ As the eyes of the Jews were turned to Esther for help and de- 
liverance ; so our eyes must be turned to Jesus, our Saviour.” 
“The resolve of Esther to go before the king is as we should do: 
to arise and go to Christ.” ‘It is our duty to persevere in a 
good work or request.” “The right way, the way of divine 
duty, is the only way.” “In doing our duty, we always have 
God’s powerful help.” ‘Position or influence bring responsi- 
bilities and great obligation on Christ’s people of to-day in any . 
nation.” ‘‘ When called upon to perform a duty, do not count 
the cost.” ‘Faithfully doing each present duty prepares us for 
the great opportunities and obligations of life, whenever they 
present themselves.” ‘Opportunities in every-day Christian 
life for heroism, in meeting and opposing the customs of society 
that conflict with God’s word.” ‘Value of firm religious con- 
viction of character.’ The following texts were repeated, the 
most of them by the little scholars: 2 Peter 3: 9,1.c.; Psalm 56: 
3; John 15:16; Hebrews 2:13; John.6: 37; Philemon 4:6, 
Matthew 16 : 25; Philemon 4: 13. 


A correspondent from Norwich, England, tells of the 
methods in a Sunday-school with which he is connected ; 
showing, as he does so, that there are marked differences 
between the Sunday-schools of England and those of 
America. He writes: 


Sunday-schools in America appear to be conducted somewhat 
differently from those here, and especially from the one I have 
the honor to belong to, which is a school having just eight hun- 
dred scholars on the books. The superintendents and other 
officers are selected at an annual meeting of the teachers of the 
school, and elected by a united meeting of all the teachers of all 
the schools connected with the same church. We have two 
superintendents, whose duty it is to serve morning and after- 
noon, as they may themselves desire. We do not select them 
for their abilities as ‘‘ teachers” or “ preachers” (this not being 
at all their duty), but in eur selection we certainly do have re- 
gard to their eraterical pewers. Perhaps, Mr. Editor, I shall 
not effend any of your readers if I say I consider we are more 
demoeratie in our Sunday-school institutions than you are in 
America, where the superintendent appears—as far as my lim- 
ited knowledge teaches me—to have the entire management of 
the schoel. Here we do give him large powers, such as suspend- 
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ing and removing scholars from one class to another, appoint- 

" ing teachers to classes (after their acceptance by the teachers’- 
meeting), suspending the ordinary order of service in case of 
any emergency, etc.; but as for conducting the service, this is 
all arranged by a “ plan” committee, who appoint teachers to 
open and close theschool. These teachers must either keep their 
appointment (which they generally do) or communicate with the 
superintendent, who will then either take the work himself or 
find a substitute. We commenceservice in our large room at 2.30 
P.M. The opening is conducted by the appointed teacher, and 
consists in, first, singing, then reading the lesson for the day, then 
prayer,—lasting, in all, about twelve minutes. We then repair 
to our respective class-rooms, and commence the lesson at 2.45. 
We are back again in the large room at 3.30 sharp, having been 
“warned” and “summoned” by the superintendent’s bell at 
3.25 and 3.29 respectively. This gives us three-quarters of an 
hour for teaching, which I consider is amply sufficient for both 
teachers and scholars. The superintendent then introduces the 
teacher who is appointed by plan to close the school. This is 
done by a hymn, an address of about twenty minutes’ length 
(bearing, if the speaker wishes, on the subject of the day—or not, 
at his discretion), another hymn, and then the benediction, or a 
short prayer, by the superintendent. You will notice that the 
superintendent does not play the most prominent part in the 
afternoon service, although he does the most important. Dur- 
ing the teaching, he has much work to do with his secretaries, 
as well as often visiting the various classes; while during the 
remainder of the service he is at his desk, filling an office simi- 
lar to the chairman of a meeting. You see, according to our 
arrangement, we are never afraid of having a too verbose super- 
intendent, as we—so to speak—put a bridle on his tongue ; while 
a man with rhetorical abilities and sound judgment is certainly 
most valuable, not only in filling up casual gaps, but in presid- 
ing over the teachers’ and scholars’ prayer-meetings and other 
devotional exercises. 

Finally, a Massachusetts worker gives a hint of a line 
of service by the superintendent, in the direction of 
improving the teaching in the classes, which is worthy 
of attention. His suggestion is: 

You have proved that a Sunday-school superintendent should 
superintend, and that he is personally responsible for the supply 
of good teachers. How can he fully do this work unless he 
inspects the class recitations? I never knew a superintendent 
to visit the classes to observe their working ; but I wish it were 
done. Let him sit for five minutes within hearing distance, or 
nearer still, and note what percentage of time the pupils occupy, 
and how the Bible is studied and how it is taught; study, in 
turn, each class, and know the capability of the teacher. His 
suggestions to teacher or scholar will carry more weight when 
founded on exact fact gained from personal observation. 

The superintendents can hardly complaitf that their 
sphere of werk has been overlooked in the pages of The 
Sunday School Times during the past four months. 
Indeed, their readiness to be heard on the question of 
their wiser methods of superintending has brought so 
many bright communications from representatives of their 
number, that it has been difficult to turn away from a con- 
sideration of a theme to which they themselves attach so 
much importance, and concerning which their opinions 
differ so widely. It is refreshing, therefore, to have 
another phase of the “talking” question brought up by 
a Philadelphia superintendent, after this sort : 

We poor “talking superintendents” are heartily glad that 
you have decided to give us a rest, and lay the subject upon the 
shelf for a while. Now that we promise to try to do better in 
future, will you not turn about and try to help us in another 
direction, and say a kind word to some of these dear, patient, 
faithful teachers who still keep right on “taiking” to their 
scholars when the bell taps for order and silence, instead of get- 
ting their scholars quiet at once? Now please do not be as 
severe on them as you were on us. 

It would seem from this letter, as from many another, 
that our readers have not always distinguished between 
the words of our correspondents and the expression of 
editorial opinion in ourcolumns. The sharper criticisms 
of the “talking superintendents” have been written by 
superintendents themselves, not by the Editor. The 
pages of The Sunday School Times have, in fact, ex- 
hibited various views held on the question under dis- 
cussion by representative workers, who are naturally 
tempted, in each case, to count their own way the only 
way. And now as to the talking teacher, it is to be 
borne in mind that it is part of a superintendent’s privi- 
lege and a superintendent’s duty to train his teachers 
into wise methods of teaching. Here is one of the ad- 
vantages, and here is the absolute necessity, of a teachers’- 
meeting. In the teachers’-meeting, rather than at the 
Sunday-school session, the teachers are to be shown 
what to do and how to do it, what not to do and how to 
keep from doing it. Of course, the teacher ought to be 
prompt to give attention to the superintendent when a 
call from the desk is made accordingly. A hearty share 
in the general exercises of the school is as truly a duty 
of the teacher, as is fidelity to his scholars in the class. 
Neither duty ought to be neglected by the teacher. And 
this fact should be brought out and emphasized by the 
superintendent in the teachers’-meeting. 





“FOR YOU.” 
BY MRS, LUTHER KEENE. 


“This is my body, broken 
For you,” the Master said. 
“ Belovéd, this is token— 
This precious, parted bread— 
Of love’s exhaustless store ; 
Enough for angels’ need,— 
Enough a world to feed,— 
But for thy sickness sore 
Thus bruiséd it must be, 
To give its life to thee.” 


Then on her life so broken 

By change and loss and pain, 
Mused one, to whom were spoken 

Those deathless words again. 
Small had her service been ; 

A secret tear—a prayer— 

Love, whispered here or there,— 
Now was its meaning seen : 

“Thus bruised must all life be, 

To let its sweetness free.” 





THE GIFT OF THE ONLY BEGOTTEN 
SON OF GOD. 


BY DANIEL CURRY, D.D., LL.D. 


In the first year of Christ’s public ministry, our Lord 
went from Galilee to Jerusalem to attend the feast of the 
Passover. He there made himself conspicuous by his 
zeal for the honor of the house of God, in driving out 
the buyers and sellers, and also by his teaching and 
the miracles that he wrought. Many who heard him 
regarded him with much interest; and not a few were 
inclined to believe in him as certainly a great prophet, 
perhaps the expected Messiah. But their faith and 
favor was only partial and superficial ; and because he 
knew their hearts, Jesus did not commit himself to their 
power, but held aloof from them. In the evening after 
one of those active days, he was called upon by a dis- 
tinguished member of the Sanhedrin,—by name Nico- 
demus,—who was also a man in high repute for learning 
and wisdom. The visit may have been, in part, simply 
an act of courtesy rendered by the Jewish counsellor to 
the remarkable teacher lately come from Galilee. It 
may also have been made, in part, by the distinguished 
caller, for the purpose of an interview, in order to gain 
some acquaintance with this newly revealed teacher ; 
and while, on the one hand, it is but fair to credit 
Nicodemus with only an honorable purpose, it is only 
quite evident that he did not come as a learner, to sit at 
the feet of this young Galilean. 

The salutation with which Nicodemus addressed 
Christ contained a recognition of our Lord’s prophetic 
character, since the miracles wrought by him were 
proof that God was with him, and that itself was ac- 
cepted as a sufficient attestation that he was “a teacher 
sent from God.” Christ at once availed himself of the 
advantage of the position thus given him, by which he 
was enabled to push aside all mere formalities of polite- 
ness, and to pass at once to a direct unfolding of the 
deep spiritual realities which he came into the world to 
make known to men. 

In all his discourses, whether in public or private, our 
Lord seems to have carefully measured the mental and 
spiritual capabilities of those whom he addressed, and 
to have fashioned his lessons accordingly. In Nico- 
demus he detected a learned and a serious man,—sincere 
according to his own conceptions, but still superficial 
and unspiritual in his religious ideas and character. 
His. case, therefore, called for a courteous but decided 
rebuke. But on account of his elevated and enlarged 
culture he was susceptible to spiritual instruction; and 
accordingly Jesus at once, and without any accompany- 
ing explanatory or illustrative statements, announced to 
him the great fundamental doctrine of the kingdom that 
he had come into the world to establish, assuring him, 
with all the solemnity of asseveration, that “except a 
man be born again, he cannot see the kingdom of God.” 
Though the form of speech used could not have been 
new to Nicodemus,—for the term “born again” was 
used by the Jews to indicate the transition of a proselyte 
from heathenism into the covenanted relations of an 
Israelite,—it is nevertheless evident that the words which 
fell upon the ears of the illustrious listener indicated to 
him something deeper and more thoroughly transform- 
ing than anything usually contemplated in the process 
of making proselytes. The thoroughly naturalistic ob- 
ject urged by him evidently only very partially expressed 
his difficulties in respect to the case; and to those, 








rather than to what was said, our Lord directed his prin- 
cipal attention. Still holding his thought to the re- 
quired change, he passes forward to show its character 
by indicating the agencies through which it is effectu- 
ated,—that it must be “ by water and the spirit.” 

Putting aside for the moment the absurdity of the 
idea of a second natural birth, our Lord shows that such 
an event, if it were supposable, would still be entirely 
unavailable for any good purpose. Birth is always a 
reproduction in kind; and if the required new birth were 
to be of the flesh, the result would be only flesh. But 
since the required transformation was to be effected in 
man’s spiritual nature, it must be wrought by a spiritual 
agency; and the character of the work seemed plainly 
to call for the divine Spirit, by which the soul was 
originally called into being. And here this thoughtful 
rationalist was called to consider a higher and a super- 
natural form of life, itself the result of other than natural 
forces,—something quite beyond the sphere of the 
senses or of reason, but which reveals itself to the 
spiritual consciousness by its own unmistakable phe- 
nomena. This carried the thoughts of the learned 
teacher, now unconsciously changed into an inquirer, 
into a new and unfrequented region, at which he uttered 
his mingled expression of admiration and perpiexity, 
with the inquiry, which also indicated his surprise, How 
can these things be? The recognition of a mystery is 
often the first step towards its profitable acceptance. 

Baptism was the significant symbol employed in the 
initiation of a proselyte. The higher and more real pro- 
cess of proselyting here spoken of by our Lord,—of 
which the former was only a shadow and symbo!,—must 
be effected by spiritual power, to which, however, the 
outward sign may still point. Accordingly, the thought 
of the learner was directed, by way of the outward and 
ideal sign of the work to be done, to the inward and real 
process of the beginning of a new life in the soul. 
Christ spake not of two processes, but of only one,—that 
by which a man enters into the kingdom of God: “Being 
born again, not of corruptible seed; but of incorruptible, 
by the word of God, which liveth and abideth forever.” 
These two things, outward baptism and spiritual re- 
generation, as sign and substance, God has joined 
together in his church; though, sad to say, many who 
receive the outward sign come short of the spiritual sub- 
stance. At this point Nicodemus’s naturalism failed 
him, as it has done for all who have attempted to under- 
stand spiritual mysteries by their natural reason, and 
Christ does not purpose to depress his truth to that low 
level that facts of the spiritual life are manifest; ite 
source of power, and ‘its modes of operation, lie in the 
region, not of human reason, but of faith. 

Leaving his declaration of this necessity, the new 
birth, to stand, and to be perpetually recognized as a 
fundamental doctrine, our Lord proceeds to point out 
certain further great truths implied in it. This gospel, 
of which Christ himself is the author, is emphatically 
a revelation from heaven, and not a discovery of the 
human mind. No creature, though gifted with the in- 
tellect of an angel, could find out the cause and the 
method of salvation: ‘‘No man hath ascended up to 
heaven but he that came down from heaven.” God 
alone declares it by the Son, and establishes its reality 
by the demonstrations of the Spirit. Jesus Christ ap- 
pears in the gospel eminently in two relations: first, as 
God’s messenger to bring his truth to mankind, by virtue 
of which he is the true light that lighteth every man;” 
and, second, he is set forth as an expiation for the sins 
of men, in which relation he tasted death for every man; 
and, having so suffered, “he ever lives to make inter- 
cession for us.” This latter relation, with its work, is 
broughé into notice in the allusion to the fact and the 
significance of “the brazen serpent’ which Moses lifted 
up in the wilderness, in which affair we are taught to 
recognize a type of Christ, and an illustration of God’s 
method of saving sinners. The Israelites in the wilder- 
ness were dying from the bites of serpents,—a calamity 
that came upon them for their sins,—and God in mercy, 
by the hand of Moses, gave to them asign of deliverance: 
“And the Lord said to Moses, Make thee a fiery serpent, 
and set it upon a pole: and it shall come to pass, that 
every one that is bitten, when he looketh upon it, shall 
live” (Num. 21:8). This brief historical narrative— 
which may also be accepted as a prophecy—our Lord 
presented to his dignified pupil as an object lesson by 
which to declare how the divine clemency is offered to 
sinners overtaken with the consequences of their own 
unrighteousness. Here says Alford: “The brazen ser- 
pent was lifted up; every one who looked upon it lived. 
The Son of man must be lifted up [on the cross, in the 
preaching of the gospel, and by his exaltation to the 
mediatorial throne], every one that believes on him shall 
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jive. The same thing is predicated of the two,—both are 


lifted up; cognate consequences follow, bodily healing 
(in one case), soul healing (in the other)”’ It may be 
doubted whether even Nicodemus, learned rabbi that he 
was, could fully enter into the deep truth couched in 
these words, though to us who stand at the hither side 
of the cross, and to whom it is given to apprehend the 
truth as it isin Jesus, they are very plain, as well as 
very precious. All this is declared without a metaphor 
in the words of the apostle: “We have redemption in 
his blood.” ‘“ Whosoever shall call upon the name of the 
Lord shall be saved.” 

The exclusively scriptural doctrines of sin and salva- 
tion were unknown and not thought of by the most 
learned of the heathen; and they were but dimly 
apprehended by the Israelites,—except by a few who 
were specially illuminated. But the New Testament 
clearly teaches, and Christendom confesses, that sin is 
at once an offense against God and a deadly malady of 
the soul in which it inheres. Nor have the wise of this 
world been able to find out any way by which the evil 
results of sin, however they may have been incurred, can 
be avoided. Only as taught by the divine Word can any 
one say understandingly, “I believe in the forgiveness 
of sin.” And the further lesson comes to us in this sym- 
bol of the brazen serpent, that the salvation of the gospel 
is purely of grace, and that all that is needful for sinners 
of all classes and conditions is contained in God’s gra- 
cious invitation, “Look unto me, and be ye saved, all 
the ends of the earth.” 

A beautiful legend is related respecting a scene in the 
camp of the Israelites, at the time of the setting up of 
the brazen serpent. .A woman had been bitten, and was 
lying in her tent, while the poison was doing its deadly 
work on her system. It was the day and the hour when 
the serpent of brass was to be set up inthe camp; but such 
headway had the poison made, that it seemed likely that 
in that case it would prove too late. But the image was 
at length raised; and the two daughters of the dying 
woman brought her to the door of the tent, with her face 
turned towards the image, when apparently swooning 
in death; the image of the brazen serpent fell upon her 
eyes, and she was healed. 

The governing purpose of the gospel, as set forth by 
its great Author, is the salvation of man. Other ends 
may be present to the divine mind,—certainly the decla- 
ration of God’s glory ; perhaps also the fuller manifesta- 
tion of the Godhead to other orders of beings; for in the 
mystery of the gospel, as revealed in Christ, God is “seen 
of angels.” Still the supreme purpose is declared to be 
“that whosoever believeth on him [Christ] should not 
perish, but have eternal life.” And in this gracious dec- 
laration is also contained, by natural implication, the 
thought that, except through Christ, eternal life is im- 
possible to men, and also that its gift to men is condi- 
tioned on their believing in him. 

No just estimate of the work of Christ can be made 
except as it is contemplated as the outcome of God’s 
love for “the world,’—mankind immersed in sin and 
guilt, and weighed down with depravity and helpless- 
ness. The notion that such sin could be directly and 
immediately forgiven seems not to have been enter- 
tained as in any way possible. To say that to pardon 
the guilty, without any compensation, is not among the 
prerogatives of the Almighty One, though perhaps not 
wholly incorrect, is not the best way of stating the case. 
All our formal or verbal limitations of God’s power are 
only recognitions of the infinity of his perfections. Be- 
cause he is the Truth, he cannot lie; and because 
“righteousness and judgment are the habitation of his 
throne,” therefore he can in no wise spare the guilty. 
The demands of eternal righteousness which called for 
the death of the guiity, could not be set aside; and yet 
the mystery of mysteries !|—despite its sin and guilt, God 
so loved the world that he gave his only begotten Son, 
that through him, so given, all who would come to him 
in faith might be saved. The implications of this won- 
derful statement of the scheme of redemption are each 
of them necessary to its completeness, and each element 
necessarily implies all the rest. The world is contem- 
plated as lying in ruins, and under the curse; God, im- 
pelled by his own spontaneous love for wretched and 
guilty men, provided a way of rescue through the gift of 
his Son. The only~-begotten Son accepted the office of 
Redeemer, and, by suffering in man’s stead, made his 
pardon possible. And now the gospel proclaims to all 
God’s willingness, his earnest desire, that all men shall 
be saved from sin and death by accepting Christ as their 
ransom price and Redeemer. All is of love on God’s 
part, yet all the outgoings of that love are in harmony 
with the demands of eternal righteousness. Here “right- 
eousness and peace have kissed each other.” This is 











God's way to save men; and besides this, “there is none 
other name under heaven given among men, whereby 
we must be saved.” 





AN EVENING SONG. 
BY W. W. GAY. 


A dull red glow in the distant west 
Follows the round sun in his fiight ; 
The tumultuous town sinks into rest, 
And willingly sleeps in the arms of Night. 


So, as the passions of youth assuage, 

The fires of hope burn low in the breast ; 
Ambition dreams in the arms of Age, 

And the worn heart whispers, “It is best.” 





THE PLAN OF THE FOURTH GOSPEL. 


SECOND ARTICLE. 
BY PROFESSOR C, J. H. ROPES, 


Prologue, 1: 1-18. This is the introduction to the Gospel, and 
contains its three main elements in the same order as the whole 
book. Revelation (vs. 1-4) corresponds to chapters 1 : 18 to 6: 
71, unbelief (vs. 5-11) to chapters 7 to 12, belief (vs. 12-18) to 
chapters 13 to 20 (21). 

Prologue: The Word and his revelation to the world as Jesus 
Christ, God’s Son (1: 1-18), 

A. The Word revealed (vs. 1-4). 

1. Being: Eternal, associated with God, divine (vs. 1, 2). 

2. Working: Giving existence to creation, life to living, light 
to man (vs. 3, 4). 

B. The Word in the world (vs. 5-18). 

1. Revealed to unbelief (vs. 5-11). Word’s light shines in 
world’s darkness, which did not receive it (v. 5). Though (a) her- 
alded by John, sent by God to produce belief (vs. 6, 8); (6) com- 
ing into world to enlighten all (v. 9) in the world as its Maker; 
(c) refused recognition (v. 10) ; (d) by his own people not received 
(v. 11). . 

2. Revealed to belief (vs. 12-18). Believers born of God, his 
children (vs. 12, 13), for (a) incarnation and earthly life of 
Word revealed full glory of God in grace and truth to eyewit- 
nesses (v. 14); (5) John attests his supremacy and pre-existence 
(v. 15 f.); (c) believers experience his unfailing grace, through 
which, in contrast to the law mediated by Moses, God is revealed 
in the Son of his love (v. 17 f.). 

I. Jesus reveals himself to the world (1 : 18 to 12 : 50). 

A. Manifestation in the world (1 : 18 to 6 : 71). 

1. Faith begins in inner circle of disciples (1: 18 wo 2: 12). 
The testimony : 

a. Of John (vs. 19-37). First day, testifies to hierarchy 
that he is Messiah’s forerunner predicted (Isa. 40 : 3), and 
so gives preparatory baptism (vs. 19-28); second day, points” 
out Jesus as world’s Saviour (Isa. 53: 7), refers to (vs. 26-30), 
describes revelation of Jesus as Messiah at baptism (vs. 29-34; 
third day, refers to second day’s testimony when Jesus appears, 
so Andrew (and John) follow Jesus (vs. 35-37). - 

b. Of first disciples (vs. 38-51). Andrew and John believe Jesus 
is Messiah (vs. 38-40). Andrew brings Peter, whom Jesus reads 
and names (vs. 41,42). Philip called (vs. 43, 44) ; brings Nathan- 
ael, whom Jesus, reading his character and experience, leads to 
belief (vs. 45-49). Jesus promises greater wonders, under figure 
from Jacob’s dream (vs. 50, 51). 

ce. Of first sign (2:1-11). Miracle (third day from 1 : 43) not 
done at Mary’s suggestion, nor till “ hour had come;” manifests 
glory of the Son (comp. 1:14). Visit to Capernaum (v. 12), 

2. First public manifestation (2 : 13 to 4 : 54). 

a. Judea.—(a) Jesus and temple (vs. 13-22). Cleanses it as 
God’s Son (v.16) ; fulfills Psalm 69 : 9 as Messiah (v. 17) ; justi- 
fies act by resurrection-sign (vs. 19-22). (8) Jesus and Nicode- 
mus (v. 23 to 3: 21). Category to which Nicodemus belongs, and 
Christ’s treatment of it, through heart-readin power, described 
(vs. 23-25). Nicodemus, classed as above (2), does not see his 
need of reformation through spiritual birth (3 : 3, 4) till shown 
that he needs it as fallen man (vs. 5, 6), though Spirit’s pro- 
cesses are not traceable (vs. 7,8). Jesus founds his testimony 
on his pre-existence (vs. 9-13) ; predicts his sacrifice (vs. 14, 15); 
offered by Father’s love for ic-*. world (vs. 16,17); the means 
of salvation and eternal life to believers (vs. 15-17); of judg- 
ment on rejecters of light (vs. 18-21). (y) Jesus and John (v. 
22 to 4: 3). John’s disciples envy popularity of Jesus, but John 
attests his superior glory as Messiah (vs. 28-30), heaven-sent, be- 
loved Son, having the fullness of the Spirit (vs. 31-36). Superior 
popularity becoming rivalry, and attracting Pharisees’ notice, 
Jesus starts for Galilee (4 : 1-3). 

b. Samaria.—Jesus and the woman (4 : 4-42). Offers her his 
life-giving word (vs. 4-14); awakens need by enforced confes- 
sion (vs. 15-19). Eager for light, she is taught the spiritual 
sphere and object of worship, which supersedes rivalry of 
shrines and incomplete revelations (vs. 20-26). Convert turns 
missionary (vs. 27-29). Jesus tells of refreshment in successful 
work (vs. 30-34), and urges to like zeal (vs. 35-38). Directly or 
indirectly through woman, many see in Jesus the world’s 
Saviour (vs. 39-42). 

¢. Galilee.— Jesus and the courtier (vs. 43-54). Jesus return- 
ing to Galilee to win honor, already his elsewhere, finds fame 
from works in Jerusalem (vs. 43-45). He leads the courtier from 
miracle belief to personal faith in Jesus’ word, resulting in a 
converted household (vs. 45-54). 

3. The crisis (5 : 1 to 6 : 71). 

a. Jerusalem (probably Purim-feast) (5 : 1-47).—(a) Jesus, in- 
spiring sick man at Bethesda with hope and trust, heals him 








(vs. 1-9) ; the man, blamed for sabbath-breaking, refers to Jesus,. 
who, in temple, impresses the moral of the healing (vs. 10-15). 
(B) Discourses on Jesus’ Sonship. Jesus justifying sabbath- 
healing as co-operation with God (vs. 16,17); this, based on — 
unique Sonship, implies, the Jews think, equality with God 
(v. 18); not that, but absolute dependence, Jesus replies (v. 19), 
mediated by love (v. 20). This love is manifest through the 
Son’s works of life-giving and judgment, intended to gain him 
honor like God’s (vs. 21-23). These works are spiritual and 
present (vs. 24-27), also physical and final at the last day (vs. 
28, 29). Sonship implies dependence, in judging (v. 30), and 
for testimony (vs. 31, 32), not on John, whom they rejected (vs. 
33-36), but on God, through works (v. 36) and his (Old Testa- 
ment) word (vs. 37, 38). Their study of Scripture, valued as in 
itself life-giving, failed to lead them to Jesus (vs. 39-41). Selfish, 
and not loving God, they lack sympathy with Jesis to make 
belief possible (vs. 42-44). Disregard of Scripture makes Moses 
their accuser (vs. 45-47). 

b. Galilee (6 : 1-71).—(a) Five thousand fed, leaving twelve 
baskets of undistributed pieces (vs. 1-13). The people, in this 
Moses-like miracle (v. 31 f.), recognize the prophet (Deut. 18 : 
15), but Jesus refuses to be king (vs. 14,15). (8) Rejoins dis- 
ciples by walking across the lake (vs. 15-21). (y) The bread of 
life; unbelief (vs. 22-65). After waiting his return, the people 


-find him in Capernaum, and ask another such miracle (vs. 22- 


32). Jesus offers the bread of eternal life (vs. 33-35). Nor does 
he repel disciples by refusing the sign (vs. 36, 37), for God 
brings believers to salvation (vs. 38-40). The Jews object to his 
heavenly origin; Jesus answers (he cannot attract by false 
claims, for) God alone gives him disciples (vs. 43-46). To be- 
lievers, experience proves Jesus the bread of life (vs. 47-50). 
His flesh is given, his blood shed (vs. 51-54), for the world’s life; 
by appropriating this, believers unite with Jesus (v. 56), and 
therefore live {(vs. 54-57). Implying Jesus’ death, this offends 
many disciples (v. 60); much more, he answers, my leaving 
world (vs. 61, 62). They depend on bodily presence ; his Spirit 
is the life-giving power through his words (v. 63). Unbelief is 
the root of offense ; Jesus discerns it and the treachery of Judas in 
(v. 66) their inception (vs. 64,65; comp. v.71). Disciples desert 
(v. 66). (8) The bread of life; belief (vs.69-71). The apostles 
refuse to desert Jesus, recognizing him as God’s Holy One speak- 
ing words of eternal life (vs. 66-69). Judas probably feels with 
the deserters, but acts with the apostles; treachery (vs. 70, 71; 
comp. v. 64). 

B. Christ’s conflict with the world (chaps. 7 to 12). 

1. At the feast of tabernacles (chaps. 7 and 8). 

Introduction (vs. 1-14).—Jesus refusing to attend feast, as 
brethren advise (vs. 1-9); afterwards goes (vs. 10-14). (a) Seek- 
ers after God recognize divine truth of Jesus’ teaching (vs. 15- 
18). They persecute him for sabbath-breaking. Circumcision 
takes precedence of sabbath, how much more his cures (vs. 19- 
24). His boldness suggests recognition as Messiah (vs. 25, 26) ; 
negatived by his earthly origin (v. 27). Jesus, replying, asserts 
his heavenly mission (vs. 28, 29). Some are disposed to believe ; 
others attempt arrest (vs. 30-32), so Jesus predicts his departure 
(vs. 38, 34), scornfully interpreted of a mission to Gentiles (vs. 
35, 36). (8) Water of life (vs. 37-52). Offered by Jesus (v. 37); 
will flow abundantly after Pentecost (vs. 38, 39). He obtains 
recognition as prophet or Christ ; disputed by others (vs. 40-43). 
Unprecedented power of his word impresses officers so that they 
cannot arrest (vs. 45, 46). Pharisees, condemning him, are 
called to order by Nicodemus, whom they accuse of sympathy 
with Jesus (vs. 47-52). (Chapter 7 : 53 to 8 : 11 isno part of 
John’s Gospel.) (y) Light of the world (8 : 12-29). Jesus, light 
of world, denied by Pharisees, is justified by his self-knowledge 
(vs. 12-15) and God’s witness (vs. 16-20). Predicting his going 
and their ruin, they suggest he intends suicide (vs. 21, 22). Un- 
belief and worldliness banishes him, ruins them (vs. 23, 24). 
He recognizes the hopelessness [‘‘ Why do I even speak to you 
at all?” (v. 25)] of teaching which becomes judgment (v. 26). 
His exaltation through death will prove him the Christ, the 
Son of God (vs. 27, 28). This apparent failure is not desertion 
by God (v. 29). (8) Jesus the liberator (vs. 30-59). Living by 
his word brings freedom (vs. 31, 32). Though neverin physical 
slavery (v.33), as sin’s slaves, they have no permanent place in 
God’s household, unless freed by Son, who rules it (vs. 34-36). 
Morally not Abraham’s nor God’s children (vs. 37-43), but Satan’s 
in unbelief and desire to kill Jesus (vs. 44, 45). Jesus’ sinless- 
ness guarantees his truth (vs. 46,47). Their abuse (v. 48) is 
disproved by believer’s triumph over death. (vs. 49-55) and 
Christ’s pre-existence (vs. 56-59). 

2. Direct conflict with the Pharisees (9 : 1 to 10 : 21). 

(a) The blind beggar (9 : 1-34). Affliction has other causes than 
personal or related sin (vs. 1-3). This opportunity to enlighten 
must be improved (vs. 4, 5). The man cured (vs. 6, 7) is recog- 
nized by most (vs. 8,9); reports miracle (vs. 10-12). Investi- 
gated by Pharisees, sabbath-breaking and miracle are contradic- 
tory (vs. 13-16). Man calls Jesus prophet, so they suspect 
collusion (v.17). Parents indirectly corroborate miracle (vs. 
18-23). Pharisees urge confession (comp. Josh. 7 : 19), Jesus’ 
sinfulness rendering miracle out of the question (v.24). Man 
reaffirms cure (v-25); they try cross-examination. Defeated 
with irony (vs. 26, 27), they revilechim and Jesus (vs. 28, 29). 
The man defends Jesus’ piety with the miracle, is abused and 
excommunicated (vs. 30-33). Jesus, claiming his faith (vs. 35- 
38), draws the moral: Ignorant welcome light; enlightened 
refuse it knowingly, blinding themselves in abiding sin (vs. 39- 
41). (8) The good shepherd (10 : 1-21). Shepherd and sheep 
in flock and fold (10: 1-16). Jesus contrasted with Pharisees. 
Application in particular. Door of fold (vs. 7-10). Jesus alone 
can qualify people’s spiritual leaders (vs. 7, 8; comp. vs. 1, 2), 
and assure safety of flock (vs. 9,10). Good shepherd (vs. 11- 
16) contrasts with hireling by self-sacrifice for sheep (vs. 11-15), 
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by knowing and being known by sheep (v. 14), by completing 
task, uniting all sheep under himself (v.16). All this-is author- 
ized by and pleasing to God (vs.17, 18). Divided impression on 
hearers (vs. 19-21). (y) Dedication-feast. Jesus the Son of God 
(vs. 22-36). Hostile attempt to gain material for accusation (vs. 
22-24). They reject him, ignoring the works (v. 25) because not 
of his sheep (v. 26), who find proof of Jesus’ messiahship in 
life and safety guaranteed by his union with God (vs. 27-30). 
This seems to imply blasphemy (v. 33); but if judges represen- 
tative of God are called “ gods’’ (Psa, 82 : 6), much more is his 
holy, official representative God’s Son (vs. 34-36). His works 
prove his union with God (vs. 36-39). Retirement to (Perean) 
Bethany (v. 28) gains disciples through John’s posthumous in- 
fluence (vs. 40-42). 

8. Culmination of the conflict, and conclusion of the public 
ministry chaps. 11 and 12). 

a, Great concluding miracle (11 : 1-46). Sisters appeal to 
Christ’s love, not asking the dangerous return (v.13). Jesus 
predicts favorable result, probably in hearing of messenger 
(v.4). Waits (till God permits), then goes (v.6 f.). Disciples 
urge danger. Jesus is safe till the appointed end (vs. 8-10). 
If Lazarus sleeps, journey is needless (vs. 11,12). His death 
is to lead to faith (vs. 14, 15). Thomas loyally urges come and 
die. with Jesus (v. 16). Martha deplores Jesus’ absence, yet 
hopes (vs. 17-22), far-off resurrection is little comfort (vs. 23, 24). 
She accepts it present in Jesus because of previous faith in 
him (vs. 25-27). At Mary’s sorrow and the Jews’ counterfeit 
emotion, Jesus is moved to indignation and tears (vs. 28-35), in 
which last some see love, some hypocrisy (vs. 36, 37). Again in- 
dignant, Jesus goes to the grave, and persists in ordering away 
the stone, Martha yielding (vs. 38-40). Ascribing the glory to 
God, Jesus calls Lazarus, and sends him home (vs. 41-44). 
Divided impression produced (vs. 45, 46). 

b. Consequences of the miracle in alternate manifestations of 
unbelief and hostility, of belief and enthusiasm.—(a) Sanhe- 
drin. They fear a revolt will cause their fall as responsible (vs. 
47,48). Caiaphas advises the immediate death of Christ, uncon- 
sciously prophesying its true vicariousness (vs. 49-53). Jesus 
withdraws, and is not expected at Passover (vs. 54-57). (8) Sup- 
per at Bethany. Mary’s devotion. Mary, anointing Jesus, is 
justified against the really covetous objection of Judas, by her 
recognition of the exceptional last opportunity (12: 1-8). (y) Popu- 
larity of miracle leads to a plot against Lazarus also (vs. 9-11). 
(8) Popularity of miracle leads to the triumphal entry, fulfilling 
Zechariah 9:9; 12:18. (e) Chagrin Pharisees (v. 19). 

¢. Culmination and conclusion of Christ’s public teaching.— 
The Gentiles seek Jesus (vs. 20-35). Their coming presages the 
extension of his work to them through his self-sacrifice (vs. 20- 
24), in which disciples must follow to glory (vs. 25, 26). Near- 
ness of the agony troubles him, and suggests the petition for 
escape. Recognizing the direction of his life, he prays rather 
for God’s glory (v.27). This heroism was instafit recognition 
from God of the glory, past and future, to God through Christ 

_ (vs. 28-30). The import of the crisis is the fall of Satan’s king- 
dom, the establishment of Christ’s by his exaltation through the 
cross (vs. 31-33). His departure contradicts their idea of Mes- 
siah (v. 34). Jesus urges their acceptance of the vanishing light 
(vs. 35, 36). 

d, Epilogue of the public ministry —(a) Judgment ‘of evan- 
gelist (vs. 36-43). Such unbelief can only be explained as ful- 
fillment of Isaiah 53:1 (comp. John 6:10), through God’s 
retributive hardening of their hearts (vs. 36:41). Yet some 
believed, but sinfully hid their faith (vs. 42, 43). (8) Judgment 
of Christ (vs. 44: 50). He reveals God, brings light and salva- 
tion, so the unbeliever is judged by the word which the Son 
speaks as the Father commands, to bring eternal life. 





THE KING’S HOUSEHOLD OF BIBLE 
READERS. 


BY THE REY. EDWIN H. BRONSON. 


Purpose.—It was said, by way of commendation of the 
Bereans, that they “searched the scriptures daily ” thus 
showing themselves to be “more noble than those of 
Thessalonica.” As when Paul preached, so now, there is 
a great demand for that familiarity with the Scriptures 
which is secured alone by daily contact with its sacred 
pages. But to attain this a definite plan is necessary; 
and this plan should be so comprehensive as to encircle 
the whole Bible, and so simple, yet so systematic, that 
not only it may be followed with ease, but that, when 
followed, the outline and the details of the subject may 
be fixed in the mind of the reader for future as well as 
present use. This isexactly the purpose of the organi- 
zation referred to above. The King’s Household of 
Bible Readers aims to popularize the daily, systematic, 
and thoughtful perusal of the Holy Scriptures “ without 
note or comment; ” to lead its members over the entire 
Bible, in a course of four years’ reading, by easy and sys- 
tematic stages, and both to interest them and to stimu- 
late them to form their own opinions of Bible truth, based 
upon their own knowledge of what the Bible teaches. 
If, as Bishop Tillotson has said, “the Bible is Chris- 
tianity,” can any surer way be found of advancing 
Christianity than this bringing the people face to face 
with the Bible itself? 

Method of Working.—The King’s Household is con- 
ducted as a Correspondence School of. Bible Readers. 





It maps out a course of reading, strictly observing the 
structural outline of the Bible itself, and assigns to each 
year a distinct’ form of literary composition used by 
Bible-writers. Hence it aims to condense and master the 
historical facts of the Bible the first year; the dramatic, 
emotional, didactic, and devotional, the second; the 
prophetic, the third; and the epistolary, or doctrinal, the 
fourth. The correspondence is conducted by a system 
of “membership” and “ Bible-reading” slips. Each 
member enrolled is furnished with quarter slips, contain- 
ing the calendar and course of reading for the quarter. 
This set of slips comprises three sets of blanks for note- 
making: (1) On daily readings; (2) On weekly readings, 
or review; (8) For a synopsis of quarter’s reading. To 
provide time for these notes, no new assignment of 
Scripture reading is made for the thirteen Sundays, and for 
the entire thirteenth week of each quarter. Thus ample 
time is afforded for reading, reviews,—both weekly and 
quarterly,—and for the cultivation of the habit of cor- 
rectly stating opinion, and assigning reasons for same. 
Members.—There are two classes, comprising: Class 
A.—Those who pursue the course by individual corres- 
pondence. Any one so desiring can unite with the 
Household, and begin reading at any time. Such, upon 
application, will receive “ a membership blank” to sign, 
and a “quarter slip; ” and his reports, at end of each quarter, 
will be forwarded to the central office. At end of course 
he receives a certificate of work done. Class B.—Those 
forming local circles. Of these there are many prose- 
cuting the work. They are generally formed by some 
person desirous of promoting Bible knowledge in a given 
field. Correspondence is, of course, conducted through 
the duly authorized agent of circle, slips and member- 
ship blanks being furnished accordingly at the end of 
each quarter. Returns are made either directly to the 
Philadelphia office, or through the officer elected by the 
circle, as they may elect. All membership cards are for- 
warded to the central office, and all names duly enrolled. 
Expense.—This is one penny per week for each mem- 
ber, to be returned, with certificate of reading, at the 
end of each quarter, except where there is an evident 
inability on the part of members to meet this expense, 
coupled with a desire to pursue the course, when, upon a 
simple statement of the case, all expenses are remitted. 
History.—The King’s Household of Bible Readers was 
organized October 5, 1885; it now numbers nearly twenty- 
five hundred members. These are found in almost every 
state and territory of the United States, British Colum- 
bia, Canada, Nova Scotia, Mexico, and England. 
For further information, and for membership, address 
the Rev. Edwin H. Bronson, No. 5314 Vine Street, 
Philadelphia. 





THE MILKY WAY: AN INDIAN FANCY. 
BY WILLIAM H. HAYNE. 


Pure league of stars from garish light withdrawn, 
Behind celestial lace-work pale as foam,— 

I think between the midnight and the dawn 
Souls pass through you to their mysterious home. 








FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 


— 


SOME-TIME. 


BY L. B. DAY. 


“Some-time’s come! Hurry up! Some-time’s come! ” 

“Some-time! What do you mean? Where are you, 
any way? and who’s speaking to me? I don’t see any 
one,” and Rose Murray rubbed her eyes, shrugged her 
shoulders, and pinched her hand a little, just to find out 
if she were awake, or if she were dreaming. She wasn’t 
dreaming, that she knew; for the same voice, with no 
apparent owner, kept on talking. And such queer things 
it said in that unpleasant way ! 

“Some-timé! That’s next door to in-a-minute, a close 
neighbor to after-a-while and going-to-do-it. Pretty- 
soon, to-morrow, one-of-these-days,— they can all be 
found together. And you don’t know where some-time 
is? Well, I never heard any girl of your age talk more 
about it. But come along; you’ll soon find out where 
it is,” 

“Come along! Where? 
with only a voice?” 

“How did you go to Paris last week, and to that 
strange party the other night, where the girls all wore 
their school dresses, and the boys forgot to stand by 
themselves on one side of the room?” 

“Those places! I didn’t go to either of those. I was 
only dreaming then. But I am not asleep now—am I?” 
and Rose squeezed her left-hand little finger very hard, 


How can I go anywhere 





— 


and rubbed the heel of her boot carefully on the sensi- 
tive side of herright foot. “No, I’m not asleep. Where 
are you going to take me?” 

“ Never mind; just come,” replied the voice; and added, 
as Rose moved slowly in the direction from which it 
came, “Now you’re in Some-time, and I hope you’ll enjoy 
yourself, I’ll come back for you one-of-these-days,—one- 
of-these-days,” and the voice died away as it repeated 
these words in a malicious tone. 

“What a queer dream I’ve had!” thought Rose; “this 
is my own room, and it’s almost dinner-time by the clock. 
I’d better go and make the dessert I told mother I would 
after a while.” 

“No, no! Me first! Me first! Me first!” called out 
voices all around her,—some close by her, some far away, 
some loud, some so faint she could just catch the words, 
—but so many! The room was full of them, and each 
one belonged to something. The loudest of all came 
from the algebra at her feet, which had fallen from her 
lap as she looked over the last St. Nicholas, saying, “I'll 
do that old problem in a couple of minutes.” 

The problem spoke now. “You can’t get away, you 
must do me first.”’ 

“Very well,” answered Rose; “ you’re a great bother 
to me, but I’ll soon settle you;” and she took a pen- 
cil from the table in preparation for hard work. 

“No, no! Give me back to my owner. You said you 
would in an hour or so, when you borrowed me this 
morning.” 

“T want to be sewed up,” demanded a great rent in 
her dress. ‘You promised to do me some-time, and it’s 
some-time now.” 

“Put me in order, then,” came from the work-basket. 

“ Find me first,” cried out the thimble from—where? 

Poor Rose looked around despairingly. It was her 
own room truly, but it was so full of voices, so crowded 
with things that ought to be done, and so many more 
were pushing in through the doors and windows! What 
should she do? Books wanted to be returned to their 
owners, the newspaper must be read to her grandmother, 
pictures must be hung straight, the table drawer must be 
put in order, even the cust on the furniture insisted that it 
should be taken off immediately. 

Where should she begin? Be done they must; and she 
went to work in good earnest, trying to quiet some of the 
voices nearest her. But what was the use? foreverything 
done, a dozen others crowded around her. Promises she 
had made long ago kept calling to her; and, worst of all, 
little, still voices in her heart reminded her of her broken 
promise to amuse the baby while her mother took a nap 
before dinner, of the visit she had meant to make a sick 
friend, of the little quarrel she had been going to make 
right with her cousin, of the bundle of warm clothes she 
had promised to give Tommy Brown, the washerwoman’s 
son, early in the winter. 

Rose had been called a little procrastinator long before 
she knew what the big word meant; and only last week 
one of her best friends had written to her, and begun the 
letter, “My dear Going-to-do-it!” But now what was 
to be done? something must. She never could do all 
those things. It seemed as if everything she had meant 
to do and didn’t do, everything she had promised to do 
and had forgotten to do, since the time she was five 
years old, was here now, pushing against her, and cry- 
ing to her with tormenting voices: “ It’s some-time now, 
Rose. O Rose! it’s some-time.” 

What did she do? Well, what any other fifteen-year- 
old girl would have done. She said, “‘I can’t, I can’t, 
I can’t!” and then sat down and burst into tears. Still 
came the dreadful chorus: “Some-time! some-time!” 

“Why, Rose, it’s dinner-time! Don’t you hear the 
bell?’ and some one touched her shoulder. 

Rose started, opened her eyes, and there stood her 
little brother, laughing, and ringing the bell in her ears. 
“ How funny you look when you’re asleep!” he said. 
“T almost thought you were going to cry before I shook 
you.” 

They wondered, at dinner that evening, why Rose 
looked so solemn ; and when dessert-time came, and her 
mother asked, “Rose, dear, did you forget again?” 
something very like tears filled her eyes as she answered ; 
and she felt her face grow red and hot when grandma 
said, ‘‘ No one ever expects Rose to do as she says she 
will.” 

But for a month, or for a year,—yes, longer, even yet,— 
she remembers,—and Rose is a grown-up woman now,— 
those ten minutes of misery spent in some-time. So 
strong an impression did the dream make on her, that 
she has ever since followed the only plan by which one can 
conquer the little thief, Going-to-do-it. This is to attend 
to each thing as it comes, and not to wait for a con- 
venient season. 
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LESSON HELPS. 
LESSON CALENDAR. 


[Second Quarter, 1886.]} 
1, April 4.—The Word Made Flesh John 1: 1-18 
2 April 11.—The First Disciples.............:cccscsercensseseeeeeesereeeeens John 1 ; 35-51 








3. April 18.—The First Miracle... John 2: 1-1! 
4. April 25.—Jesus and Nicodemuze....................3Johm 3: 1-18 
5. May 2.—Jesus at the Well..........cccsccsssseesseerees 










6. May 9.—Sowing and Reaping. 
7. May 16.—The Nobleman’s SOn...........sse00+ s+ 
8 May 23.—Jesus at Bethesda.................00000 .... John 5 : 5-18 
9. May 30.—Jesus Feeding Five Thousand..... . John 6 : 1-21 
10. June 6.—Jesus the Bread Of Life...........6..ccsccscecsssesseessssssesees 

11, June 13.—Jesus the Christ........... - 

12. June 2.—Jesus and Abraham 








lected by the school. 


LESSON IV., SUNDAY, APRIL 25, 1886. 
JESUS AND NICODEMUS. 
LESSON TEXT. 

(John 3: 1-18.) 


COMMON VERSION. REVISED VERSION. 


1, There was a man of the; 1 Now there was aman of the 
Phar’i-sees, named Nic-o-démus, Pharisees, named Nicodemus, 
aruler of the Jews: 2 aruler of the Jews: the same 

2. The same came to Jesus by came unto him by night, and 
night, and said unto him, Rabbi, said to him, Rabbi, we know 
we know that thou art a teacher that thou art a teacher come 
come from God ; for no man can from God: for no man can do 
do these miracles that thou doest, these signs that thou doest, 
except God be with him. except God be with him. 

3. Jesus answered and said| 8 Jesus answered and said unto 
unto him, Verily, verily, I say him, Verily, verily, I say unto 
unto thee, Except a man be born thee, Except a man be born !a- 
again, he cannot see the kingdom new, hecannotsee the kingdom 
of God. 4 of God. Nicodemus saith unto 

4. Nic-o-démus saith unto him, him, How can a man be born 
How can a man be born when he when he is old? can he enter 
is old? can he enter the second asecond time into his mother’s 
time into his mother’s womb, and | 5 womb, and be born? Jesus 
be born? answered, Verily, verily, I say 

5. Jesus answered, Verily, ver- unto thee, Except a man be 
ily, I say unto thee, Except a born of water and the Spirit, he 
man be born of water and of the cannot enter into the kingdom 
Spirit, he cannot enter into the} 6 of God. That which is born of 
kingdom of God. the flesh is flesh; and that 

6. That. which is born of the which is born of the Spirit is 
flesh is flesh ; and that which is} 7 spirit. Marvel not that I said 
born of the Spirit is spirit. unto thee, Ye must be born 

7. Marvel not that I said unto| 8!anew. *The wind bloweth 
thee, Ye must be born again. where it listeth, and thou 

8. The wind bloweth where it hearest the voice thereof, but 
listeth, and thou hearest the knowest not whence it com- 
sound thereof, but canst not tell eth, and whither it goeth : so 
whence it cometh, and whither is every one that is born of the 
it goeth : so is every one that is; 9 Spirit. Nicodemus answered 
born of the Spirit. and said unto him, How can 

9. Nic-o-démus answered and | 10 these things be? Jesus an- 

said unto him, How can these swered and said unto him, 
’ things be? Art thou the teacher of Is- 

10. Jesus answered and said rael, and understandest not 

unto him, Art thou a master of | 11 these things? Verily, verily, I 

Is’ra-el, and knowest not these say unto thee, We speak that 
things? we do know, and bear witness 

11. Verily, verily, I say unto of that we have seen ; and ye 
thee, We speak that we do know, | 12 receive not our witness. If I 
and testify that we have seen; told you earthly things, and 
and ye receive not our witness. ye believe not, how shall ye 

12. If I have told you earthly believe, if I tell you heavenly 
things, and ye believe not, how | 18 things? And no man hath 
shall ye believe, if I tell you of ascended into heaven, but he 
heavenly things? that descended out of heaven, 

18. And no man hath ascended even the Son of man, * which 
up to heaven, but he that came | 14 is in heaven. And as Moses 
down from heaven, even the Son lifted up the serpent in the 
of man which is in heaven, wilderness, even so must the 

14, And as M6’ses lifted up the | 15 Son of man be lifted up: that 
serpent in the wilderness, even so whosoever *believeth may in 
must the Son of man be lifted up: him have eternal life. 

15. That whosoever believeth | 16 For God so loved the world, 
in him should not perish, but that he gave his only begotten 
have eternal life. Son, that whosoever believeth 

16. For God so loved the world, on him should not perish, 
that he gave his only begotten but have eternal life. For 

Son, that whosoever believeth in | 17 God sent not the Son into 

him should not perish, but have the world to judge the world ; 

everlasting life. but that the world should be 

17. For God sent not his Son | 18 saved through him. He that 
into the world to condemn the believeth on him is _ not 
world; but that the world judged : he that believeth not 
through him might be saved. hath been judged already, be- 

18. He that believeth on him is cause he hath not believed on 
not condemned : but he that be. the name of the only begotten 
lieveth not iscondemned already, Son of God. 
because he hath not believed in 
the name of the only begotten 

Son of God. 
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10r, from above 2Or, The Spirit breatheth ®Many ancient authorities 
omit which is in heaven. 4Or, believeth in him may have 





LESSON PLAN. 
Toric OF THE QUARTER : The Glory of the Only Begotten. 
GoLpEN TEXT FOR THE QUARTER: We beheld his glory, 
glory as of the only begotten from the Father, full of grace and 
truth.—John 1: 14. 
Lesson Topic : A Glorious Teacher. 


1. A Teacher Sent of God, vs. 1, 2. 
Lxsson OUTLINE : { 2. A Teacher Able to Teach, vs. 3-13. 
3. A Teacher Able to Save, vs. 14-18. 


1. Accessible to Men: 


Behold, all the city came out to meet Jesus (Matt. 8 : 34). 
The blind men came to him (Matt, 9 : 28). 

13. June 27.—Review ; or, Missionary, Temperance, or other lesson se- Henly nerdy 2 FP ad pag, Poe fame pF 
A great multitude . 
The Samaritans came, : 


ll. Commissioned of God: 


Dairy Home READINGS: 


M.—John 3 :1-18. A glorious Teacher. 
T.—Luke 2 : 41-52, Fitting himself to teach. 
W.—Luke 4 : 16-32. Rejected as a teacher. 
T.—Matt. 7 : 13-29. Teaching with authority. 
F.—Matt. 13 : 10-35. Teaching by parables. 
$.—John 4 : 5-26. Teaching one pupil. 

§.— Matt. 9 : 27-38. Teaching everywhere. 





LESSON ANALYSIS. 


I. A TEACHER SENT OF GOD. 


Nicodemus... came unto him by night (1, 2). 


28). 
. Pharisees and scribes _ 15:1). 
. came unto him (Mark 3: 8). 
. and he abode there two days (John 4 : 40). 


Thou art a teacher come from God (2). 


I will put my words in his mouth, and he shall s meen es oo 18 : 18). 
As the Father taught me, I speak ‘these things (John 

The Father... hath given ... . what I should say (John ia: : 49). 

I speak not from myself; but the Father (John 14 : 10). 

The a w ower thou gavest me I have given (John. 17 : 8). 

God... hath... spoken unto us.in his Son (Heb. 1: 1, 2). 


i. Confirmed _ Miracles : 
No man can do these om: . except God be with him (2). 


When the centurion saw, he glorified God (Luke 23 : 47). 
This... did Jesus, . . and his isciples believed (ohn 2:11). 
If... not from God, he could do nothing (John 9 : 33). 

Though ye believe not me, believe the works (John 10 : 88). 
Else believe me for the asd ee sake (John 14: 11). 

A beer approved of God... by mighty works (Acts 2 : 22). 


1, “A man of the Pharisees. ”” That was an advantage, to be 
with. With all their faults, the Pharisees were the orth = 
church-members of their time, zealous for the Scriptures, for the 
sabbath, and for the hope of a future life. If N codemus had 
been an unbelieving Sadducee, he would not, Se have 
pas | De: » Eee to come to Jesus. Nicodemus made as 

nning as he knew how; and that made him ready to 
ftten' As: e One who was able to help him yet farther along the 

Ag the heavenly life. 

e same came unto him by night.’’ By night—for human 
nage is weak, and the fear of man brings asnare. But yet he 
came ; and Jesus did not refuse to receive him. Let not the ser- 
vants of Jesus be less merciful to the weak ones of his flock. 

3. waa know that thou art a teacher.’’ He knew, and he acted 

m his knowledge, and at once. That is what distinguishes 

Wivodemna from many a man of the ee day. Who can tell 

the misery of the man who knows, but does not act upon his 
knowledge until it is too late? 


II. A TEACHER ABLE TO TEACH. 


1. Of the New Birth: 
Except a man be born anew, he cannot see the kingdom (3). 


Born, not of blood but of God (John 1 : 13). 

If any man is in Christ, he is a new creature (2 Cor. 5: 17). 

Neither is circumeision anything,... but anew eyoetate (Gal. 6:15). 
Of his own will he brought us forth by the word (Jas. 15) 

Having been begotten again, .. . through the word (l Pett : 23). 
Whosoever is begotten of God doeth no sin (1 John 3 : 9). 


il. Of the Spirit’s Power: 

That which is born of the Spirit is spirit (6). 

The Hol A aa © . Shall teach you all things (John 14 : 26). 

The Sp’ . shall gl ne into all the truth (John 16 : tb. 

As many oo ‘are led by the Spirit ... are sons of (Rom. 8 : 14). 
The Spirit searcheth all things (l Gor. 2 : 10 i 

The earnest of the S onl in our hearts (2 Co: : 22). 

He saved us, throug’ . renewing of the Holy Ghost (Tit. 3 : 5). 


Il. Of the Heavenly Things: 4 
How shall ye believe, if I tell you heavenly things? (12.) 


The bread of God is that . . . out of heaven (John . 38). 
I am the living bread. . . out of heaven (John 6 : 51). 
I come again, and will receive you unto myself (John 14 : 3). 
I leave the world, and go unto the Father (John 16 : 28). 
The second man is of heayen (1 Cor. 15 : 47). 
The Lord himself shall descend from heaven (1 Thess. 4: 16). 
1. ‘Except a man be born anew.”’ Poor puzzled Nicodemus! 
What a type he is of the man who sets about to save himself in 
his own way! A Bible scholar, trained in theology, a teacher of 
others; and yet he did not know that he must become as a little 
child ere he could enter the kingdom ! 
2. ‘Art thou the teacher... and understandest not.’’ No, Nico- 
demus did not; and Nicodemus was not the last teacher who 
= not understand what he taught. You who are teaching, this 
ry day, the necessity of regeneration and the saving power of 
thee upli red Christ,—do you yourself understand—experimentally 
—the meaning of these om 
‘* How shall ye believe.’ no start is made, there can be no 
progress. No man ever came to the end of a journey which he 
never began. The first step toward a happy ending is to begin 
here and now, and then to go right on. 


ad 


III. A TEACHER ABLE TO SAVE. 


1. Lifted Up to Save: 
Even so must the Son of man be lifted up (14). 


When he looked unto the se a of brass, he lived (Num. 21 : 9). 
wee ye have lifted up the . then shall ye know (John 8 ; 28). 
I, if I be liftedu: . will Sor all men Geta 12 ; 32). 

Jesus Christ, an him crucified (1 Cor. 2 : 

Far be it from me to glory, save in the aan Gal. 6 : 14). 

The blood of Jesus his Son cleanseth us (1 John 1: 7). 


ll. Given of God to Save: 
God sent . . . that the world should be saved (17). 


It is he that shall save his people from their sins Geert. 1: 21). 
This is indeed the Saviour of the world (John 4 : 42). 

I say these things, that ye may be saved (John 5: 34) 

In none other is there salvation (Acts 4 : 12). 

Saved from the _— of — through him (Rom. 5 : 9). 

God hath sent his... Son... that we might live (2 John 4: 9). 


Ul. Believed on to pi 
He that believeth on him is not judged (18). 


He that believeth and is baptized shall be saved (Mark 16 : 16). 
He that believeth on the Son hath eternal life (John3: 36). 

He that believeth hath eternal life (John 6 : 47). 

Believe on the Lord Jesus, and thou shalt be saved [ie 16 : 31). 
The justifier of him that hath faith in Jesus ee : 26). 
Whosoever believeth . . . is begotten of God (1 John 5: 1). 

1. “God so loved the world. ”” Not ‘God so hated the world te not 
**God was so angry with the world;’’ but ‘‘God so loved the 
world.” The beginning and the ending of the gospel message 
is love—the love of for dying souls who accept his offer of 
salvation, and the love of God for dying souls who will not accept 
his salvation, but } oneene for themselves the death everlasting. 
“Turn ye, turn . for why will ye die? 

2. ‘* Whosoever be sal eth on him should not perish. ” Here is the 
gospel message in a nutshell. One person, a perishing sinner, 
trusts ts himself to another Person, an almighty Saviour; and his 
trust will not be disappointed. 

“If I ask him to ueve me, 
Will he say me r 
‘Not till earth and a till heaven 
Pass away.’ 


3. ‘Saved 





GoLpEN Text; Ye must be born again.—John 3: 7. 


Napoleon, Aristotle, Plato, and Kant, Confucius and Booddha,— 
fione of them could of himself deliver even his own soul or 
redeem his brother. Only in the name of Jesus is there plentiful 
redemption. 


LESSON BIBLE READING. 
TEACHERS AND TEACHING. 





1. What Should Be Taught? 


The fear of the Lord (Psa. 34:11; Prov.1: 2. 
a yy AEE 8, 12). 

nee eS Sam. 12: 23; 1 Kings 8 : 36). 
God’s ways ( 25:4; 32: 8; Isa. 2 : 3). 
God’s statutes (Psa. 1g: 26, 64, 135, 171). 
God’s judgments (Psa. 119 : Ms 108). 

Properly to improve life (Psa. 90: 2} 

All Christ’s commands (Matt. 28 : 20 


2. Who May Teach? 


The Lord God (Isa. 48 : 17; 54:13; John 6 : 45). 
Christ Jesus (John 3 : 2; Mark 6 58. 

The Holy Ghost (John 14: 26; 16:13; 1John2: 27). 
Christ’s a: les (Matt. 28 : 19, 1 Cor.'4: 17; 2 Tim. 1; 11). 
Suitable disciples ee ins 4: FE 2 Tim. 2: 2). 

Parents (Deut. 4: 214, 15; 1: 5). 


3. Who Should Be Taught ? 
Our children Magy 6: 1 Ft 19; Eph. 6 : 4). 
All sinners (Psa. :83 13). 
All to whom Goa 5 sends (Exod. 4:12; Lev. 10:11). 
All nations (Matt. 28 : 19, 20). 


4. Examples of Teaching: 

Moses — Israel (Deut. 31 : 22, 30). 
Ezra in Jerusalem (Neh. 8 ; 1-3, 8). 
Christ on the mount (Matt. 5 : 3 2). 
Christ in = ae (John 7 : 14:8: 1, 2; 18 : 20). 
Christ at Nazareth (Luke 4: 14-16). 
Christ teaching to pray (Luke 11 : 1-4). 
Peter and John in the temple (Acts5 : 19-21). 
Paul and Barnabas at Antioch (Acts 11 : 25, 26). 
Paul at Ephesus (Acts 20 : 17-20). 





LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


Shortly after the marriage at Cana of Galilee, Jesus took 

his journey southward from the hills of Galilee to Judea and 

Jerusalem, to attend the first passover of his ministry in the 

holy city. This was in the spring of the year 27 A.D. 

Our Lord’s first recorded act in Jerusalem was his purifi- 

cation of the temple, by driving out those who profaned it in 

making it a place of public sale. This purification is not to 

be confounded with that which took place at our Lord’s last > 
passover (Matt. 21: 12,13; Mark 11: 15-18; Luke 19: 45, 

46). It was natural that when this young Galilean enthu- 

siast, as Jesus must then have appeared to the Judeans, claimed 

the right of cleansing the temple, the claim should be dis- 

puted, and a demand made for a sign of his divine mission. 

Jesus replied by offering the sign of his own resurrection, 

veiling his meaning beneath the symbolism of a destroyed 

shrine, which he declared that he would rebuild in three 

days. Of course the reference was misunderstood by the 

Jews, and even his disciples failed to catch his meaning until 

the resurrection 

Although this proferred sign could not yet be understood 

by the Jews, the signs which Jesus was daily doing in the 
streets of Jerusalem could be understood ; and many believed 
on him because of these. Besides those who came out openly 
on his side, there must have been others who were inclined to 
acknowledge his claims, but who feared to show any open 
sympathy. That there was one such, we know,—Nicodemus, a 
member of the Sanhedrin. The lesson tells the story of his 
visit to Jesus by night. 





CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY PROFESSOR JOHN A. BROADUS, D.D., LL.D. 


_ After the wedding at Cana, our Lord tarried awhile at Caper- 

naum (Jonn 2: 12), which was, at a later period, to become 
his regular abode. He then went to Jerusalem to the pass- 
over (2: 13, 23), and at some time during the seven days of 
festival had this notable conversation. 

Verses-1, 2. Nicodemus comes to Jesus for instruction.— 
Nicodemus was a man of. high intelligence and influential 
position. He belonged to the Pharisees, the leading political- 
religious party. He was aruler of the Jews. This phrase is 
indefinite, but it would appear from John 7 : 50 that he be- 
longed to the Sanhedrin, a body of about seventy men, whose 
position was as dignified and as much respected as that of the 
United States Senate and the Supreme Court combined. His 
coming by night might possibly have resulted from a desire for 
a long and uninterrupted conversation ; but his rather timid 
remonstrance with his associates in John 7 : 51 makes it prob- 
able that the common view is correct, namely, that he came 
by night because he wished his coming to be unknown. He 
recognized Jesus as a religious teacher, calling him Rabbi,— 
my master, my teacher,—a term of address thought highly 
honorable. He expresses a conviction, shared by persons of 
his circle, that Jesus has a divine mission.— We know : He and 
many with whom he had talked. Christianity took hold 
mainly upon the masses of mankind (1 Cor. 1 : 26), but there 
were even at the first, and have always been, some men of 
the loftiest intelligence who recognized it as divine.—These 
signs : Supernatural deeds done as a sign of divine authority 
(comp. John 2:11, 23).. Not merely the ignorant people 
accepted the miracles of Jesus as real, but men who had every 
possible qualification for judging. No contemporary seems to 
have questioned that they were supernatural, though some 
few wickedly ascribed them to league with Satan. For us, 
our Lord’s miracles are still farther substantiated by their in- 
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character, and by his own repeated testimony to their reality. 
His miracles and his character and teachings stand like the 
opposite parts of an arch, upholding éach other, and, together, 
upholding Christianity. 

Verses 3-6. Jesus teaches him the need of a new birth.— 
We may suppose that Nicodemus was thinking about the 
messianic reign, and hoping that this divinely commissioned 
teacher would instruct him concerning its nearness and its 
nature. Our Lord startles him by the declared requisite for 
sharing its benefits. Verily, verily: An especially earnest 
assurance ; the doubling of the term occurs only in this Gos- 
pel.— Born anew : Not meaning born in a second and different 
birth, but, as it were, born over agaif,—repeating his birth. 
The necessary moral‘ and spiritual change must not merely 
correct habits, but change character,—the very foundations of 
character, the character with which we were born. The 
Greek word translated “anew”? (Com. Ver., “ again”) more 
naturally and frequently means “from above” (margin). But 
that meaning is here unsuitable to the connection, for it would 
make Nicodemus’s answering inquiry a mere silliness. The 
meaning “anew” is sometimes found, and here suits exactly ; 
it also corresponds to the Greek compound employed in 
1 Peter 1 : 23, which is used by Justin Martyr in quoting from 
memory this passage of John, showing how he understood it. 
The English word “again” is here ambiguous, as it might 
denote a second birth (Greek, palin), while the thing meant 
here is the renewal of the first birth. Accordingly, Nico- 
demus makes the perplexed inquiry of verse 4, thinking only 
of literally renewing the natural birth, as the woman at the 
well will think only of natural water (John 4:11), and the 
crowd in the synagogue only of natural bread (6: 34). So 
Jesus explains, in verse 5, that he means born of the Spirit; 
and in verse 6 he s_.ows that natural birth produces flesh, and 
only a birth from the Spirit can produce spirit. The term 
“spirit” in the Greek here has no article; but it had become, 
in Christian speech, before the Gospels were written, a sort of 
proper name, so that here and often it is definite without the 
article, though in English idiom the article cannot be dis- 
pensed with. “Born of the Spirit” is thus the same as “born 
of God” in John 1: 13, and often in the First Epistle of 
John. If we thus pass over for a moment the word “ water,” 
so as to leave disputed matters out of sight, we see plainly 
that the general thought of verses 5 and 6 answers the ques- 
tion of Nicodemus, showing that the new birth means, not a 
repetition of the natural birth, but a being born of the Spirit 
of God; and with this agree the verses which follow. Some 

have supposed an important distinction between “see” in verse 
3 and “enter into” in verse 5,—the former meaning simply to 
see the nature of the messianic dispensation, the latter to be- 
come a subject of the messianic reign. But the Talmud shows 
that “see the kingdom” was a common Jewish phrase, as 
when one would say, “May I never see the kingdom if I 
have not told you the truth.” The idea was that of living to 
see the kingdom appear, and then, as a matter of course for a 
Jew, becoming its subject and sharing its benefits. Soin Mark 
9:1, “till they see the kingdom of God come with power.” 
And in John 3 : 36, “shall not see life” does not mean sim- 
ply to understand its nature, but to have it, enjoy it. There 
is then, probably, no substantial difference here between “ see 
the kingdom” and “enter into the kingdom.” But what is 
meant by born of water? We think this is only a symbolical 
expression, showing the purity of the new birth as opposed 
to “born of blood” in John 1 : 13, which means the impure 
natural birth. It is not necessary to suppose here any refer- 
ence to John’s baptism, because water so readily represented 
purification to a Jewish mind. But Godet may be right in 
thinking that, as John’s baptism had recently attracted much 
attention on the part of Nicodemus’s associates (1:19, 24), 
our Lord designed a reference to it in his symbolical expression. 
Many have held, from a very early period, that “born of 
water” is not merely an image derived from baptism, but 
means baptism itself. It must then be remembered that to 
regard any mere ceremony as absolutely indispensable to the 
salvation of the soul seems quite out of harmony with the 
spirituality of Christianity. And so, if baptism be here meant, 
it must be regarded, not as the procuring cause or necessary 
condition of the spiritual life, but as an appointed manifesta- 
tion of it. Compare “if thou shalt confess with thy mouth 
Jesus as Lord, and shalt believe in thy heart that God raised 
him from the dead, thou shalt be saved” (Rom. 10: 9). 

Verses 7, 8. An illustration of the new birth— Marvel not 
is said because the need of a new birth seemed to Nicodemus 
so wonderful and astonishing a statement that he hesitated to 
receive it, even as asserted by “a teacher come from God.”— 
Ye must: Notice the plural; not merely Nicodemus, but the 
associates for whom he had spoken (v. 2), yea, anybody (vs. 3, 
5), everybody.— The wind bloweth: The term for “wind” in 
Ilebrew and Aramaic, as well as in Greek, was also the term 
for “spirit,” the immaterial in man being, in many languages, 
oftenest represented by the breath. Accordingly, it is possible 
to translate here “the Spirit breatheth ” (marg. Rev. Ver.), 
but the other is more likely the meaning. This identity of 
the word made the illustration more natural. Our Lord often 
drew illustration from his surroundings, andso it may be that 
a wind was at that moment heard blowing around the house 
in which they sat; yet the present tenses, bloweth, hearest, 





etc, might only state a general fact.—Listeth: Literally, 
“willeth.”—So is every one that is born of the Spirit: We can 
perceive the fact of the new birth by its effects, though we 
cannot discern the cause nor explain the process. 

Verses 9-13, Nicodemus is rebuked for slowness of under- 
standing and faith—How can these things be? Compare the 
repeated “can” in verse 4. The things spoken of seem to him 
simply impossible, and therefore incredible. But he is blame- 
worthy on two accounts: 1. He, the teacher of Israel, mem- 
ber as he is of the highest body of teachers, as well as rulers, 
of the nation, ought to understand these things (v.10) ; not that 
he could understand their nature and processes (v. 8), but he 
ought to understand enough about them to accept the fact 
when declared by “a teacher come from God,” and not keep 
on insisting that it is impossible. 2. He refuses to believe 
what is now taught him on competent authority (v. 11).— We 
speak that we do know: There is no emphasis on “ we,” as the 
Greek shows; but observe that the sentence is plural through- 
out, while the preceding and following sentences are singular. 
Jesus associates others with himself in testifying, and in see- 
ing the testimony rejected. He probably means especially 
John the Baptist, whose testimony was, of course, reported to 
the Sanhedrin (John 1 : 19-28) ; perhaps he means that he and 
John were but having the experience common to teachers 
come from God.—Earthly things . . . heavenly things (v. 12): 
The former term appears to mean things which ought to be 
known from earthly sources, the latter to mean things known 
only by revelation from heaven. The nevessity for a great 
moral and spiritual change, a new birth, might be perceived 
from observation and experience ; or, at any rate, must be so 
illustrated and ‘confirmed by these that the authoritative asser- 
tion of it should be readily received. But the mission of God’s 
Son,—his atonement, the offer of salvation through faith in 
him,—these are heavenly things, to be known only from reve- 
lation. If Nicodemus and his associates would not believe 
where the teacher’s assertion was in accordance with experi- 
ence and observation, how would they believe what rested 
solely on his authority? There is but one teacher who can 
reveal heavenly things.—No man hath ascended into heaven to 
learn them.—He that descended out of heaven can make them 
known; and he is the Son of man, the Messiah (1 : 51) who is 
in heaven at the same time that he descends and dwells on 
earth. This saying seemed contradictory, and that will prob- 
ably account for the omission of the last clause in “ many an- 
cient authorities” (marg. Rev.). 

Verses 14-18.—We thus pass from the necessity of the new 
birth, which might be known from earthly sources, to the 
mission and saving work of him who is Son of man and Son 
of God, which is a matter of revelation from heaven.—The 
serpent in the wilderness: See the familiar and beautiful storys 
in Numbers 21 : 4-9.—So must the Son of man be lifted up: 
That is, the Messiah must be crucified. This meaning, which 
is evident to us (comp. John 12: 32), was probably obscure 
enough to Nicodemus at the time; but three years later, when 
he lovingly helped to take down the body of Jesus from the 
cross (19: 39, 40), then, no doubt, he remembered and saw clearly. 
“Should not perish,” in Common Version of verse 14, is not 
here a part of the true text, having been added from verse 16. 
Then the clause in hifi stands in Greek between believeth and 
may have eternal life, and can be connected with either (Rev. 
Ver. and marg.); but the substantial sense is the same. The 
great passage in verse 16, which Luther called a “little 
Bible,” because it embraces the whole gospel, requires no ex- 
planation here.— Eternal life is exactly the same phrase as in 
verse 15; the early English translators used “ everlasting” 
here, because of their passion for variety; so as to “eternal 
punishment” and “eternal life” in Matthew 25 :46.—Not... 
to judge the world: Conscious sinfulness would make men 
take for granted that if the Son of God came on a special 
mission to this world, it would be a mission of judgment and 
punishment. But for that age, and for every age, he has de- 
clared that such was not the design of his coming, but that the 
world should be saved through him, as it could not be in any 
other way. Believing on him preserves from judgment and 
consequent condemnation and perdition (comp. v.16). But 
failing to believe on him becomes itself a ground of judg- 
ment; and this because we are refusing to believe on the name 
of the only begotten Son of God. 








“YE MUST BE BORN AGAIN.” 
BY CHARLES 8. ROBINSON, D.D., LL.D. 


From the choice of the Golden Text it is evident that the 
classes are to be set at studying the doctrine of regeneration 
in this lesson. But it will be found to be a difficult subject 
both for teachers and scholars. The word “regeneration” occurs 
but twice in the Bible; it has an objective meaning in one 
instance, and a subjective in the other. “In the regenera- 





tion” (Matt. 19: 28) must allude to the “ restitution of all 
things,” when there shall be “ new heavens and a new earth, 
wherein dwelleth righteousness.” But “the washing of | 
regeneration, and renewing of the Holy Ghost” (Tit. 3: 5) 
must refer to baptism, and intimates an individual experience 
of some sort under the ordinance. 

The passage given for interpretation divides itself plainly 





into two portions; we shall understand it better if we consider 


the popular uses made of the doctrine, and then the uses 
Christ made of it here. 

I. In modern times it nas become customary to use this 
interview with Nicodemus as a prime factor in the conversion 
of souls. At least two methods of its employment are very 
familiar to Christian people. 

1. In the first place, it is jomed with other forms of expres- 
sion, some scriptural, others simply technical or colloquial, to 
signify the spiritual effect wrought in each soul by the gospel. 
“ A change of heart,” “ experiencing religion,” “meeting with 
a change,”—such as these are the frequent forms of speech we 
hear ; and any one of them is considered as quite synonymous 
with the phraseology here, and is given without hesitancy as 
the equivalent of being “born again.” 

Now it only needs to be remarked, just in order to some 
progress of thought in so intricate a discussion, that there are 
three specific acts of divine grace in the conversion of each 
soul, and these are invariably represented as distributed 
among the official persons of the adorable Trinity: election, 
justification, and regeneration: the Father elects, the Son 
justifies, the Holy Spirit regenerates. There never has been 
given to us any explanation of the mystery of the first or the 
last of these ; nor are we ever counseled to come to the Father 
for our election, nor to the Holy Spirit for our regeneration, 
but always to come to Jesus Christ for our justification, in 
order to be saved. 

What is necessary for us to know, therefore, has been told 
us in terms which cannot be misapprehended. We must 
believe in the Lord Jesus Christ. And any one who tries to 
change the inspired order of duty and obligation will have 
quite as much trouble in explaining a passage in the epistle 
of Peter as he has in interpreting this in the record of John. 
What does this mean: “ Elect according to the foreknowledge 
of God the Father” ? We cannot tell children ; neither can 
we tell them what this means: “Ye must be born again.” 
Indeed, it is probable that “ born” always means “ begotten,” 
and “again” here means “from above.” 

2. In the second place, the doctrine of regeneration is put 
forward as the answer to be given to inquirers, when seeking 
their way to the pardon of their sins, “Sirs, what must I do 
to be saved?” says an anxious sinner. “ Ye must be born 
again,” comes the swift reply. Still, that was not the reply 
Paul gave the jailer: nor was it the reply that Peter gave on 
the day of Pentecost. In neither of these instances was any 
allusion whatever made to the doctrine of regeneration ; jus- 
tification by faith was what the apostles always preached to 
inquirers,—the office of Christ, not that of the Father, not 
that of the Holy Spirit. 

Let us be very mild in saying it, but the exact truth is that 
it is irrelevant, unintelligible, and injurious to press this doc- 
trine at this point in one’s religious history. Regeneration is 
away out of an inquirer’s reach ; he has no more to do with it 
than he has with hig election by the original decree of God 
the Father. And what it produces in his mind is a simple 
discouragement; and this, after repeated attempts, drives him 
to a sort of desperate sense of injustice. He looks on others 
“rejoicing in a hope,” as the phrase is; but he finds no inter- 
vention in his case; he lingers for something as independent 
of his power as a stroke of lightning out of the clear sky. He 
prays for the “change of heart;” but nothing comes. He 
turns back upon himself with a hurtful self-consciousness, and 
keeps searching for “evidences.” He is seeking for an ex- 
perience, and not for a Saviour. And he positively blames 
the Holy Spirit of God for being implacable or forgetful of 
his prayers. 

II. Now let us return to this story, and ask for the use 
made of this doctrine by our Lord and Saviour himself. 
Surely, this should be enough to settle every cavil, and estab- 
lish our confidence forever. : 

1. To begin with, he employed it as a definition of his 
kingdom. In common with the rest of his nation, this man 
thought that, when the Messiah should come, he would restore 
the glory of the throne of David and Solomon. He came in 
the night-time in order to learn how much was in this mira- 
cle-working teacher. He was not an inquiring sinner; this 
narrative has in it no hint that he was conscience-smitten; he 
had no such word as sin in all his address. Being a ruler, 
he had the notion that there was an important place for him in 
this new order of things. Jesus instantly told him that in 
order to have any place at all in his realm he must be a 
changed being; he could not even see the kingdom of God, 
unless he should become a child of God,—God “ from above” 
must be his Father. So far he had been born only of the flesh ; 
he must be born of the Spirit, or he could not enter the king- 
dom even as a subject. 

2. Then, next, Jesus used the doctrine as an enforcement 
of deep necessity for every individual of the human race to 
take his salvation from the sovereign grace of his Lord. He 
must be willing to say: “Lo, I am here; change me as 
thou wilt.” He must accept God’s mercy on its own terms. 
Of that ttemendous new-creation, which is to pass over the 
.aforgiven soul as if a swift wind were to come and re-beget 
it, he openly must acknowledge his entire ignorance, yet 
trust, nevertheless, that it will come. Piteously Nicodemus 
asked, “ How can these things be?” And the Lord told him, 
as he tells every one of us now, that men could not be made 
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to know anything about the process of changing one’s being 
by the Holy Spirit, any more than they could understand the 
mystery of a child’s beginning to live. But nevertheless 
every child mus*-be begotten, or it never could live. Our 
present version makes John to use elsewhere the expression 
“born of God:” but no inspired man ever wrote “born;” the 
new Revision gives the word correctly in every instance as 


‘it is: please look up 1 John 5:1, 18, or this will not be 


understood. And that is precisely what Simon Peter says 
also (see 1 Pet. 1: 3, 23). The conclusion is plain: we are 
to preach the doctrine of regeneration as the necessity of each 
individual, as necessary as that he should be begotten of his 
father ; but he has nothing in the world to do with it. 

3. So, in the third place, Jesus uses the doctrine as a prepa- 
ration for presenting the other and the supreme doctrine of 
the New Testament,—that of justification by faith. Now at 
once this grand verse.comes, which has for all the ages been 
the Magna Charta of the Church (v.16). The moment the 
soul feels its necessity, it looks for its help. Nicodemus was 


an Israelite, and appreciated that whole story of the brazen | 


serpent in the wilderness as soon as he heard an allusion to 
it. Only to look ard then to live! But no bitten man would 
ever seek the image out in the midst of the camp, unless he 
felt that he was poisoned,—he was dying without hope or 
help. When asoul knows it is condemned, as is said here, 
“condemned already,” then it is ready for the cry of anguish 
and penitential confession. 

Thestrength of this lesson is in the later verses of it. In an 
Old Testament incident is found the story for vivid illustra- 
tion: this “lifting up ” of Christ, and the picture of the image of 
brass ; the exercise of faith in a mere upturning of one’s eye; 
then the song for a mnemonic to be carried away by the 
scholars, “There is life for a look at the Crucified One,”—in 
this there will be more help than in any abstruse discussion 
of the strange conversation concerning being “ born.” 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 


A ruler of the Jews (v.1). A man who is in a place of 
authority and responsibility, by the choice of his fellows, is 
likely to have some special qualities which mark his su- 


‘periority. It is folly to talk about chosen rulers as if they 


were in no sense above the average. With all the lack they 
have, they must be in some way superior to those who made 
them their representatives or their leaders. The world has 
not yet come to that state where men deliberately pick out 
their inferiors to rule over them. Even if bad men buy the 
places of authority which they occupy, they must have found, 
weaker men, and worse ones, who would sell them their sup- 


port. It is always to our own discredit when we suggest that 


our rulers are, as a class, unworthy of confidence. But now, 
as in the days of Nicodemus, a man deserves honor and re- 
spect on the ground that he is a “ ruler.” 

No man can do these signs . . . except God be with him (v. 2). 
It is one proof of the superiority of Nicodemus that he knew 
the limits of human power. There are human limitations; 
that everybody must admit. A weak-minded or a super- 
stitious man may be deceived as to the precise bounds of 
these ; but the strongest-minded rationalist will agree that 
man cannot do everything. It was another proof of the 
superiority of Nicodemus that he knew what works to ascribe 
to God as their source. God is continually giving proof of 
his nearness, and proofs of his wonder-working. It is a great 
thing to recognize the hand and the voice of God. He who 
can do this has a power which lifts him above his doubting 
fellow. This in itself gave Nicodemus a right to be a ruler 
of the Jews. 

Except a man be born anew he cannot see the kingdom of God. 
. . » Marvel not that I said unto thee, Ye must be born anew 
(v. 3,7). The meaning of these words was not quite clear to 
the learned ruler of the Jews, when he heard them. They 
have been a stumbling-block, instead of a help, to very many 
since his day, through their misunderstanding. Of one thing 
we may be very sure, that they were not intended to teach any 
person that he must wait outside of the loving service of Christ 
until some great change should be wrought in him whereby he 
should become conscious that he was different from his former 
self. In fact, they are not given as a commandment, and he 
who puts them in the place of a commandment perverts them 
from their meaning and their use. They are a statement of 
a great fact, which is a great mystery. They must not be 
counted a practical teaching of a personal duty. “Ye must 
be” here means, It is necessary that ye be, not, It is a duty 
that ye be. Its reference is to God’s part, not to man’s, in the 


plan of salvation. 


The wind bloweth where it listeth, and thou hearest the voice 


thereof, but knowest not whence it cometh, and whither it goeth : so 
‘ ds every one that is born of the Spirit (v. 8). This would seem 


to be a pretty clear declaration that it is not possible for us 
to explain, or even to understand fully, the processes of 
regeneration ; yet there are those who think that these pro- 
cesses must be comprehended as a prerequisite to salvation. 


~. Even in revival meetings and in Sunday-school class work 


the attempt is often made to make clear the incomprehensible 








as preliminary to the beginning of a Christian life. But 
Jesus, who knows man’s possibilities of understanding, says 
that man cannot know the way of the Holy Spirit’s working, 
even though he can recognize the results of that work. 

As Moses lifted up the serpent in the wilderness, even so must 
the Son of man be lifted up: that whosoever believeth may in him 
have eternal life (v.15). And now we come to truth which 
has its immediate bearing on practical personal duty. The 
serpent in the wilderness, lifted up to be looked to by the 
death-smitten as a divinely appointed means of cure, is a fig- 
ure that any child can understand; and even a grown person 
can take its truth in—if he will be child-like. All of us have 
been serpent-bitten. All of us were death-smitten, All of us 
can look to the uplifted Jesus as the only and as the all-suffi- 
cient Saviour. We may not be able to understand how he can 
save us; but we may know that he is able and ready to do so; 
and if we trust him accordingly, we can “in him have eternal 
life.” 

God so loved the world, that he gave his only begotten Son, that 
whosoever believeth on him should not perish, but have eternal life 
(v. 16). There is enough in this verse to make a lesson in 
itself, for every scholar and for always. Whatever puzzle 
there may be over the ways of the Holy Spirit, in the pro- 
cesses of regeneration, all is clear in this declaration. God’s 
love, God’s gift, man’s peril, man’s hope, all are outlined 
here. None are shut out from the possibilities here shown— 
“whosoever.” No hope is proffered elsewhere—the “ only” 
begotten Son. 

He that believeth on him is not judged: he that believeth not 
hath been judged already, because he hath not believed on the name 
of the only begotten Son of God (v.18). Here is a gain from 
the Revision. We were accustomed to read, He that believ- 
eth on him is not condemned; but now we read, He that 
believeth on him is not judged. There is neither condemna- 
tion, nor risk of it, to him who trusts himself to the loving 
Saviour. The Saviour is himself the Judge; he will not 
bring to judgment his own loving ones, If, however, one 
refuses to trust the Saviour when he proffers himself as the 
only Saviour, that very refusal is a decision to choose him as 
a Judge instead of as a Saviour. The judgment in that case 
is chosen and accepted in advance. ~ 





TEACHING HINTS. 
BY THE REV. A. F, SOHAUFFLER. 


This lesson contains the very pith and marrow of the gospel 
of salvation. All the greater, therefore, should be the effort 
of the teacher to make it clear to his scholars. 

Nicodemus, a thoughtful and serious Pharisee, came to 
Jesus in the evening, to have a quiet talk with the Master. 
He came by night, not because he was afraid to come by day 
(as some mistakenly think), but because he wanted an undis- 
turbed interview. The ruler opens the conversation by a 
frank acknowledgment, on his part, that Jesus is a divinely sent 
Teacher. He then pauses to hear what this Teacher has to say. 
The very first sentence of Jesus amazes Nicodenms. He 
totally misunderstands the whole matter of the “new birth,” 
and exclaims, “ How can this be?” Jesus then goes on to 
explain that the “new birth” of which he speaks refers, not 
to the body, but to the spirit of man, and that the Spirit of 
God must impart new life to a man, or he will never see the 
kingdom of God. Again the ruler exclaims, “ How can these 
things be?” Then the Lord goes on to declare, in verses 
14-18, the lost state of man, the divine provision for the sal- 
vation of man, and the method by which man can lay hold of 
that salvation. In verse 16 isthe pith of the matter, and 
therefore upon this verse we may well concentrate our 
thoughts. 

What does verse 16 teach? : 

1. Verse 16 teaches eternal punishment for all who refuse 
to believe in Jesus; for it says that “whosoever believeth on 
him should not perish, but have eternal life.” That, of 
course, implies that whosoever believeth not in him should 
perish. In many others than this passage,-—for example, verse 
18,—this is taught affirmatively; but here it is taught nega- 
tively, though none the less really. Every passage in the 
word of God that teaches salvation, takes for granted the 
possibility of damnation. He who tears hell out of the Bible, 
tears heaven out also. For salvation means rescue, and 
eternal salvation means eternal rescue ; and to talk of rescue 
unless there be real danger of perdition is to talk nonsense. 
Unless men are in great danger of being lost, it is absurd for 
the Bible to talk of their being saved. Therefore, in this 
marvelous verse, of necessity we find inwrought the doctrine 
of eternal death implied in the promise of eternal life. 

2. Verse 16 teaches us the divine provision made to save 
men: “God so loved the world, that he gave his only begot- 
ten Son.” This divine provision was rooted in the divine 
love for sinners. “God is love.” Some people wrongly teach 
that God loves good people, and hates the bad. If this were so, 
God would hate every man that ever was born into this world; 
for there is none truly good but one, that is God. Had God 
waited for men to become good before he loved them, he would 
never have loved them at all. No; God loves bad men, and 
therefore he made ample provision for making them good. This 





provision was.a costly one. It involved the incarnation and 
shameful death of the Son of God on the cross. We know 
not why so vast a sacrifice was needed, but we may be per- 
fectly sure that no smaller sacrifice would have availed; be- 
cause, in that case, the greater sacrifice would not have been 
made. God never expends more force on a thing than. is 
necessary. Thus we have found two great truths in verse 16; 
namely, Men are in danger of eternal ruin; and God, out of 
his love, has made provision for their eternal salvation. 

3. Verse 16 teaches under what conditions this salvation may 
be granted us. The mere death of the Lord Jesus will not save 
any sinner. God saves no one unless he complies with, his 
conditions. What, then, are hisconditions? They are, “Sim- 
ple trust in Christ.” What is it to “believe on him”? It is 
to take him for my Saviour from sin and all its consequences. 
Of course, this involves a consciousness that sin has ruined 
me, and a desire to be delivered from its power and punish- 
ment. No one can honestly take Jesus for his “Saviour” 
unless he really believes that he is lost. But whoever feels 
that he is a lost sinner, and then casts himself by faith on 
the Saviour, is safe. Now, some scholar may say, “ Why, I 
always thought that, in order to be saved, I had to become good 
first.’ You may have thought so, but it is not true. That is 
Satan’s way of salvation, but not God’s. Satan says, “ Be good, 
so that you may be saved,” knowing very well that it is 
beyond the power of any man, by himself, to become good. 
God says, “Cast yourself on me as your Saviour, and I will 
make you good.” This is God’s way, and it is the only way. 
The idea that we can make ourselves good is a hideous stum- 
bling-block, that keeps many souls from progress. “ Well,” 
says some one, “have we nothing to do, then, ourselves?” 
Oh, yes! Our part is to trust Jesus. God’s part is then to 
give us new hearts (this is the “new birth”), so that we may 
be able to be good. Men are good, not that they may be 
saved, but because they are saved. “What must I do to be 
saved?” cried the jailer at Philippi. Note, now, Paul’s an- 
swer. He does not say, “Make yourself better.” He only 
says, “Believe.” The jailer believed, and immediately he 
began to be good. He at once obeyed Christ’s injunction to 
confess him in baptism. He at once began to minister to 
Christ’s apostles, washing their stripes and feeding them. He 
did all this, not that he might be saved, but because he had 
been born again, and was a saved man. In Ephesus, many 
“believed” (Acts 19:18). Then (not in order to be saved, 
but) because they had been saved, they confessed their deeds, 
and burned their evil books. 

All this shows that true belief, or trust in Jesus, is always 
followed by good works. Good works never save any man, 
but a saved man always produces good works. Worksare the 
fruitage which results from life in the tree, and never the 
cause of that life. There must be life before there can be 
fruit. During a revival season, a young man came to me in 
the inquiry room, and showed me a card like the following: 





GOD SO LOVED THE WORLD, THAT HE 
GAVE HIS ONLY BEGOTTEN SON, THAT 


BELIEVING ON HIM SHOULD NOT PERISH, 
BUT HAVE EVERLASTING LIFE. 











In the blank space, the young man had written his own name 
in full. Said he: “My superintendent gave me this card on 
condition that I would write my name in the blank space. If 
I had known what it was, I never would have promised ; for 
I have had no peace since that day.” That night, on his knees, 
he found peace. Let the teacher prepare such cards, and try 
the plan. I have tried it with powerful effect. It makes this 
seem personal, and puts “me” in the place of “ whosoever.” 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 


Jesus in Jerusalem—Where did Jesus go to a marriage? 
Who went with him? What did he manifest there? After 
he left Cana, he went with his disciples and his mother to 
Capernaum, on the shore of the Sea of Galilee, but did not 
stay many days, for he wanted to go to Jerusalem, it being the 
spring of the year, the time for the great feast of the passover. 
When Jesus went to the temple, he found in the courts men 
with oxen, sheep, and doves to sell, and people buying them 
for sacrifices; others were sitting at tables, with piles of money 
before them, for they made change for the travelers, who 
paid the money-changers whatever they asked to change the 
coins of their own country for the money used in Jerusalem. 
Was it right to buy and sell, to trade; and often to cheat, right 
before the doors of God’s temple? Jesus took some cords, 
twisted them like a scourge or whip, and drove the traders all 
out, threw over the tables, and spilled the money, saying, “Make 
not my Father’s house a house of merchandise.” Would any 
but the Lord of the temple have dared todo this? Jesus 
taught in Jerusalem, and did miracles. No doubt, some peo- 
ple were there who told of the miracle at Cana. Many who 
saw and heard him believed in him as one sent from God. 

An Evening Visitor—One man named Nicodemus, who saw 
Jesus, thought a great deal about his miracles and his words, 
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and wanted to see and talk with him alone. He was a 
Pharisee, one of the rulers of the Jews, a teacher of the peo- 
ple. He had studied the Scriptures, and had anxiously looked 
for the Messiah. Finding at whose house Jesus was staying, 
one evening, after the crowds in the streets and about the 
temple had gone home, he came to see Jesus. Did he come 
because he was curious to see one who could do such miracles ? 
No; one whom the people called wise came as a scholar, and 
sat down to be taught. Was there ever such a teacher on 
earth before? Does Jesus love to teach those who want to 
know more of him? He said, “Learn of me.” Will he ever 
remind his scholars of their ignorance, or call them simple? 
Do you want to be his scholar, and learn of him who says, “I 
am meek and lowly of heart.” Nicodemus said to Jesus: 
“We know that thou art a teacher come from God: for no 
man can do these signs that thou doest, except God be with 
him.” 

How the Teacher Taught—He knew his scholar, that he 
wanted to be taught of the kingdom of God; for in the begin- 
ning of his talk he said, “ Except a man be born again, he 
cannot see the kingdom of God.” Nicodemus was a Jew, one 
of the children of Abraham; he had lived a strict life as a 
Pharisee, had fasted, prayed, given a great deal of money to 
the church, and taught others to do all these things. Was 
he not the very one who could claim a right to the kingdom 
of God? Why need he be born again? He thought Jesus 
meant his earthly life,—to be a little child again, and grow up 
once more; but how could that be? Jesus answered him 
again: “ Except a man be born of water and of the Spirit, he 
cannot enter into the kingdom of God.” Nicodemus then sup- 
posed that to be born of water was to be baptized. It seemed as 
if that might do for the wicked Gentiles when they wanted to 
confess their sins and say they would be true Jews; but a 
Pharisee who had washed his hands so often, who had never 
_ failed in the washings required by law, why need he be 
baptized? He did not understand this. His patient teacher 
made it still more plain,—that the body might be the same, 
but that the life of the soul must be changed ; that the spirit 
must be born again, the heart changed from a bad heart to a 
good heart. Can you yourself take the sin out of your heart, 
and fill it with love and pure sweet thoughts? That is what 
David asked God to do when he prayed, “Create in mea 
clean heart,O God; and renew a right spirit within me.” 
What miracle did Jesus do at Cana? Could any one tell how it 
was done? The change was not so wonderful as when Jesus 
takes a wicked heart, full of sin and evil thoughts, and changes 
it to a right heart, loving him and turning away from sin. 
That'was what Jesus meant when he gave to#Nicodemus our 
golden text. Jesus said unto him, “ Marvel not,’”—meaning 


you must not keep wondering how, only believe,—when I |} 


say, “ Ye must be born again.” When you are safe in your 
little bed at night, do you ever hear the wind sigh and roar 
round the corners and in the chimney? Do you look out in 
the morning, and see the branches of the trees, like great 
bending arms, moving back and forth? What makes them 
swing and bend as if they might break? Can you see the 
wind? Can you see where it comes from, or where it goes? 
Jesus talked to Nicodemus about the wind, to teach him as he 
teaches you now. You may feel the love of God in your 
heart when he puts his Spirit into your soul ; but you cannot 
see how he is working there, any more than you can see the 
wind while it blows. 

The Questions of Jesus—The wise Teacher often taught by 
asking questions. What could Nicodemus answer the one 
who read his thoughts, when he asked, “ Art thou a master 
of Israel, and knowest not these things?” What had he 
asked him about the wind? Then he asked, If you do not 
believe when I tell you of earthly things, how will you be- 
lieve when I tell you of heavenly things? Why could Jesus 
teach of heavenly things as no one else could do? He told 
Nicodemus that no one had come down from heaven to teach 
these things hut the Son of man, whose home is in heaven. 
This is a name Jesus often used when he spoke of himself; 
he who was meek and lowly in heart, though the King of 
heaven, called himself by that humble name. 

Jesus’ Picture Lesson—He gave to Nicodemus, and John 
kept for the world, a picture lesson telling how to be saved. 
It cannot be repeated too often, that every child should com- 
mit to memory, and often recite, verses 14-16. If you teach 
nothing else, teach, explain, and apply these verses. Nico- 
demus knew the Old Testament ; he honored Moses; he knew 
that poisonous serpent-bites were once cured by looking at 
the lifted serpent of brass. Jesus taught of the poison of sin, 
—that the perishing soul could be cured only by the Son of 
man, God’s Son, who became man to be lifted on the cross, to 
die in the sinner’s place. Did Nicodemus then know, as you 
do, how the Son of man was to be lifted up? Who “should 
not perish, but have eternal life”? Could all those bitten in 
the wilderness be saved? If they would look, would their 
name, age, suffering, have made any difference? To those who 
believe, wherever or whenever they ask, Jesus will give a 
new heart and eternal life. Is it that Jesus himself alone was 
willingtocome? Hisown lips in one preciousiittle word, “so,” 
tell how God loved the world. Was it only the old fathers, 
Jews like Nicodemus, the first disciples, the friends in Cana, 
whom God so loved? No,—the whole wide, wicked world, 





anybody, everybody. Does that mean you and me? Do you 
truly believe it? 





QUESTION HINTS. 
BY MISS ANNA T. PEARCE. 


What was the ecclesiastical position of Nicodemus? (vs. 
1,10.) From what premises did he draw his conclusion con- 
cerning the ecclesiastical position of Jesus? (v. 2; chap. 2 : 23.) 
What three periods in Israel’s history were characterized by 
miracles? (Exod. 4: 1-5; 1 Kings 17:1.) What was God’s 
design in miracles? 

Why did Nicodemus come by night to make his concession 
to Jesus? What prospect has the natural man of securing for 
himself a place among God’s children? (v. 3.) Why did 
Jesus announce this fundamental doctrine to Nicodemus at 
this time? Why did he introduce it with “ Verily, verily ” ? 
What explanation did Jesus give to Nicodemus? (vs. 4-6.) 
Does “born of water” represent heart purification, or does it 
refer to baptism? When the regenerating work of the Holy 
Spirit is accomplished in the heart, how will it be manifested ? 
(Acts 2: 38; 8: 36.) Have we any reason to believe that we 
are born of the Spirit, if we refuse to obey Christ in his ordi- 
nances? Does baptism admit into the invisible spiritual 
kingdom, or into its visible form on earth? Is it right, or 
wrong, to admit into the visible body those who are not mem- 
bers of the spiritual kingdom? Is baptism essential to the 
salvation of a soul? Are obedience and loyalty to Christ essen- 
tial to salvation? To what extent can- we émprehend the 
processes of the Spirit’s work? (vs.7<10.) Did, or did not, 
the Jewish teachers know that the kingdom of God was a 
spiritual kingdom? (v. 11.) Why was it useless for Jesus to 
reveal the characteristics of that kingdom when transferred 
from earth to heaven? (v.12; chap. 16:12.) Why did his 
knowledge so transcend that of all other teachers? By what 
divine scheme was the regeneration of a soul made possible ? 
(vs. 14,15.) Why could not the Spirit regenerate a soul if the 
Son had not died? Relate the story of the serpent in the 
wilderness (Num. 21: 4-9). In what attribute of God did 
the plan of redemption originate, and what end did it con- 
template? (v. 16.) What condition of soul was no part of 
God’s purpose in the gift of his Son? (v. 17.) Who only of 
earth’s children are not in that state of condemnation? (v. 18.) 
If man can be saved only through Christ’s sacrifice, by the 
renewing power of the Spirit, how is he in any measure 
responsible for his own soul? (Luke 11 : 13.) 





BLACKBOARD HINTS. 


THE MIRACLES OF JESUS. 


NO MAN 
WHO THEN 
THE GOD-MAN 





t CRN DO THESE 
IGNS. 


WE KNOW THAT THOU ART A TEACHER 
COME FROM GOD. 











TYPE AND ANTITYPE. 


IFE For a 
OK 


ERPENT 


\ AT THE UPLIFTED { ON OF MEN. 


LOOK, BELIEVE, LIVE! 














HINTS FOR LESSON-HYMNS. 


“ A ruler once came to, Jehovah by night.” 
‘When saints gather round thee, dear Saviour.” 
“ Now the day is over, night is drawing nigh.” 
“ How helpless guilty nature lies!” 

“ Awaked by Sinai’s awful sound.” 

“ Behold the servant of the Lord.” 

“ God loved the world of sinners lost.” 





ORIENTAL LESSON-LIGHTS. 


“A MAN oF THE PHARISEES.”—The Pharisees did not 
form a distinct denomination in the Jewish Church, but were 
rather a voluntary association of orthodox Jews who desired 
to preserve the Jewish faith in its integrity. Their basal 
principle was the talmudic maxim, “ Make a fence around the 
law;” and the prevailing faults of the Pharisees sprang from 
a too rigid adherence to that principle. They were so anxious 
that the law sheuld not be infringed in the slightest particu- 
lar that they multiplied prohibitions to such an extent that 
by and by the distinction was lost between what was of divine, 
and what of merely human, requirement, thus making the 
word of God of none effect through their traditions. 

Any Jew could become a Pharisee by taking upon him 
certain religious obligations in the presence of three repre- 
sentative Pharisees. By taking the minor vow of payment of 
all religious dues, he became a “ member” of the Association 





of Pharisees; if he took the major vow of Levitical purity, he 
was admitted as a full “fellow” or “associate.” The Phari- 
sees were decided Separatists in their social and commercial 
dealings. They went on the assumption that each of them- 
selves had fulfilled all the obligations of the law, and could 
therefore be dealt with without fear of moral or ceremonial 
defilement,—an assumption which could not be taken with 
regard to others. They specially held themselves aloof from 
the “people of the land” or “country people,” who paid little 
attention to ceremonial purity. As Pharisaism developed, a 
more and more bitter feeling toward the “people of the land” 
came to the front; and there are a few sayings on record in 
which they are spoken of with as little respect as we would 
now speak of the brutes. This, and other narrownesses, made 
the Pharisees far from popular with the other schools of reli- 
gious thought and practice among the Jews. The Talmud 
records good of the Pharisees; but it also records the fact that 
they were looked upon by others as narrow bigots, of a factious 
temper, who were Pharisees from all other causes except love 
for God. The Pharisee who was a Pharisee from love is 
remarked as a noteworthy exception. It should be remem- 
bered, however, that this is the accusation of an enemy. 

“A RULER OF THE JEws.”—In this case, as appears from 
John 7 : 50, a member of the Sanhedrin, or great council. 

The Sanhedrin may be described as the Senate of the Jews ; 
but it was more than the Senate: it not only made laws, but 
it executed them. Its power waxed and waned with the 
waxing or waning of Jewish independence ; but the orthodox 
Jew at all times after its institution looked to it as the eccle- 
siastical authority for the nation. The rabbis claimed that it 
had been instituted by Moses, tracing it from the seventy 
elders who assisted the great Lawgiver in the government of 
the people. The real origin is difficult to trace ; but it appears 
to date from two or three centuries before Christ. Prevalent 
Jewish tradition places the number of members at seventy- 
one, after the number of Moses and the seventy. The meet- 
ings of the Sanhedrin were held in the hall Gazzith, near the 
temple buildings; and the members sat in a half-circle, the 
“prince” or president in the centre, and the two parties, Saddu- 
cees and Pharisees, probably facing each other. - At the time 
of Christ the Sadducees formed a majority in the Sanhedrin, 
so that Nicodemus belonged to a party of minority. 

“No Man Can Do Tues SicGns.”—By way of contrast, 
it may be well to cite Muhammad’s words regarding signs: 
“We have variously propounded unto men in this Qurin 
every kind of argument; but the greater part of men refuse 
to receive it merely out of infidelity. And they say, We will 
by no means believe on thee, until thou cause a spring of 
water to gush forth for us out of the earth; or thou have a 
garden of palm-trees and vines, and thou cause rivers to spring 
forth thereof in abundance; or thou cause the heavens to fall 
down upon us in pieces, as thou hast announced ; or thou bring 
down God and the angels to vouch for thee; or thou have a 
house of gold; or thou ascend by a ladder to heaven ; neither 
will we believe thy ascending until thou cause a book to de- 
scend that we may read. Answer. My Lord be praised! 
Am I other than a man sent? And nothing hindereth men 
from believing, when a command is: come unto them, except 
that they say, Doth God send a [mere] man to be an apos- 
tle?” In default of doing the signs required above, Muham- 
mad then goes on to appeal to the miracles of Moses as an 
evidence of the truth of his own mission. 

“Tue SERPENT... ETERNAL LiFe.’—It is a noteworthy 
fact, that, in many of the ethnic religions, the serpent was 
adored as a symbol of life. Horapollon, explaining (wrongly) 
a particular Egyptian hieroglyph, remarks that among the 
ancient Egyptians a serpent with its tail in its mouth was a 
symbol of eternity. The ordinary word for eternity in Egyp- 
tian begins with a figure of a serpent. This ancient symbol- 
ism, which leaves its traces also in the classics, may have owed 
something of its origin to the fact of the apparent renewal of 
the serpent’s life when it awakens from its dormant condition, 
and when it casts its old skin. The adoration of A<sculapius, 
the Greek god of healing, was always connected with serpent 
worship. In the chief temple at Epidaurus tame serpents 
had a place of honor ; and the god was said frequently to take 
the form of a serpent when he appeared tomen. In the third 
century before Christ, the help of Esculapius was invoked by 
the Romans to avert a pestilence. In response, Asculapius 
is said to have appeared in the form of a serpent, to have 
gone on board the Roman ship, and when the ship arrived in 
the Tiber to have glided over the side, and to have taken 
possession of an island, where a temple was erected to him. 
It will be remembered also that Cadmus was changed into s 
serpent at his own request, when he discovered that serpents 
were dear to the gods. Among the Arabs, the serpent is 
still the living thing of living things. This is seen in their 
ordinary speech. The Arabic word for “life” is hayd; a 
common word for a serpent is hayydt, a plural form from hayya, 
a living thing. 

When Moses, therefore, lifted up the serpent in the wilder- 
ness, it would be recognized by the Jews as a symbol of that 
life which God had promised to give to those who would look 
to it in faith. To them it was a most natural symbol; when 
it ceased to be a mere symbol, and became an object of idola- - 
trous worship, it was destroyed. 
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Riddle, D.D., Professor of New Testament Exegesis in Hartiord 
Theological Seminary. 8vo, pp. xx, 205. Bdostom and New York: 
Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 


PAMPHLETS, 


The Message of the Blue Bird Told to Me to Tell to Others. By Irene E. 
Jerome. Sq. 8vo, illustrated, no pagination. Boston: Lee and Shep- 
ard. Price, $1.00, 

What's Mine’s Mine: Anovel. By George Macdonald, (Harper’ 8 Frank- 


lin Square Library. No. 512.) 4to, pp. 78. New York: Harper and 
Brothers. Price, 40 cents. 


Griselda: A novel. By the author of The Garden of Eden. (Harper's 
Franklin Square Library. No. 515.) 4to, pp. 52. New York: Harper 
and Brothers, Price, 20 cents. 


Peers’ 8 Lives of Alexander the Great and Julius Cesar. Translated 
, Aad and W. Langhorne. (Cassell’s National Library.) 18mo, pp. 192. 
ew York, Casselland Company. Price, 10 cents. 


Golden Words of Holy Men. Thomas a Kempis, Fenelon, John Bun- 
wn, St. Francois de Sales, and others. By ise 8, Hough ton. Sq. 
2mo, pp.12. New York: White, Stokes, and Allen. 


The Mt. vernoe garterty. A magazine of ciocutionary nudionia original 
and selec idited by George M. Vickers. Philad ount 
a. Tnstitute of Elocution and Languages. 16mo, De 1%. Price, 

cen 


r Messengers: A new poem, by Lucy Larcom,. With designs of lilies, 
waiee daisies and grasses, onquils and crocuses, and sweet peas, 


pe ‘f 
Susie _— Ske fding. . 8vo, pp. 24. New York: White, Stokes, 
and Allen. 


The Churchman’s Family Bible. Part XI., Proverbs to Isaiah ; Part 
XII., Isaiah to Jeremiah; Part XITI., “Jeremiah to Ezekiel. ’ With 


Commentary by various authors. London: Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge. Price, 6 d. 


The Gospel of Life in the Syriac New Testament. The Syriac, Peshito, 
contrasted with me $e with res) ie me following words: Sozo, 
Soteria, Soter. Pettingell, A 6mo, pp. 57. Yarmouth, 
Maine: Soripturel Pauitcation Bocicty” “Srishe 15 cents, by mail 





MINOR HISTORICAL LITERATURE* 


In the historical field, as in every other, the function 
of the middle-man is just as essential as that of the 
original investigator. Indeed, if one were to measure the 
comparative importance of these two functions by 
the size of the constituency which the middle-man and 
the original investigator respectively address, the advan- 
tage might seem to be on the side of the middle-man. 
Where the original investigator addresses a hundred men, 
the other reaches ten thousand. The original investiga- 
tor may discover the reservoir, but the middle-man pro- 
vides the pipes which bring the water into the homes of 
the people. 

The first book on our list is an excellent example of 
this truth. -Witnesses From the Dust; or, The Bible 
illustrated from the monuments, by the Rev Dr. J. N. 
Fradenburgh, is not the work of an original investigator, 
but is a compilation from the works of many investiga- 
tors, Egyptian and Assyriological. Dr. Fradenburgh’s 
method is simple. Beginning at the first chapter of 
Genesis, he culls from the works of Smith, Lenormant, 
Sayce, of Brugsch, Chabas, and Renouf, and of other 
Assyrian and Egyptian scholars, those facts, descriptions, 
and translations which seem to him to bear upon the 
Bible narrative. These he focuses upon the biblical text 
to be illustrated. Dr. Fradenburgh, it is evident, is not 
himself an independent cuneiform or hieroglyphical 
scholar; and he is therefore confined to the reproduc- 

* Witnesses from the Dust; or, The Bible ramiretes, pom the monu- 


ments. By the Rev. J. N. Fradenburgh, A. -D. 12mo, illustrated, 
Rp. 467. Cincinnati : Cranston and Stowe. Price, $1 .00. 

From Accadia to Machpelah ; or, The homes and journeyings of Abra- 
bam. By the Rev. James Marshall Thompson, 1émo, illustra » Pp. 319. 
Philadeiphia : Presbyterian Board of Publication. Price, $1 15. 

Of the Buildings of Justinian ~s ereesras Translated by he nae 
Stewart, A.M., and annotated by Sir C. W. Wilson and Professo 
Hayler ‘Lewis, F.S.A. 8vo, pp. ae 8. London: Palestine Pilgrims’ 
Text Society. 

Lives of Greek Statesmen. By the Rev. Sir George W. Cox, Bart., 
ne series. 16mo, pp. xx, 266. New York: Harper and Brothers. 

ce, 


The Spartan and Theban Suprema. By Charles Sankey,. M.A. 
isan oo. maps, pp. Xx, 231. New York: Charles Scribn: 8 Sons. 


The Early Hanoverians. By Edward > Morris. 16mo, pp. 235. New 
York : Charles Scribner’ s Bone. Price, $1.00. 


A Short jeg rt a Na ee ™ First. By ace Robert eye Regius 
Brothers of 0, portrait, pp. 315. a aekerts 


Toners yr cartier times to 1877. By Alfred 


: Two volumes, 12mo, illustrated, 
PP Se York ; 4 obn B. Alden. 





tion of the material found in particular aythors, 
without critical examination of the sources them- 
selves. His book, therefore, is for the people, not 
for the special student. From this point of view, 
the work can be commended to the Sunday-school 
teacher as illustrating, broadly, the historical narrative 
and theological implications of the Bible. It abounds, 
also, in pertinent pictorial illustrations; and to the 
teacher who cannot:afford many books, it may prove, in 
itself, a little cyctopedia of Bible illustration from the 
monuments. 

Somewhat different in method and aim is the Rev. 
James Marshall Thompson’s From Accadiato Machpelah, 
which may be described briefly as a biography of Abra- 
ham in the light of the monuments, Like the preced- 
ing volume, it is the work of a compiler who has made a 
diligent use of the better known monumental authorities. 
We fail to find in it, however, any knowledge of the more 
recent special studies in this field by the Rev. Henry 
George Tomkyns and St. Chad Boscawen. The stand- 
point of the author is that of one from whom the evil 
aspects of heathenism hide much of the good that mingles 
with the evil. The attempt to prove that there was 
nothing unusual in Sarah’s continued “beauty at the 
age of seventy” is not happy. Mr. Thompson thinks 
that as the average of human life was greater then than 
now, Sarah at seventy was no older than a modern 
woman at forty, while her Bed’wy life had helped to 
preserve her youthful attractiveness. Did Mr. Thomp 
son ever see a Bed’wy woman of forty? Taken as a 
whole, Mr. Thompson’s book will be found useful as a 
popular presentation of the life of Abraham in its sur- 
roundings of time, place, and custom, as disclosed by 
recent discoveries. 

A recent offshoot of the Palestine Exploration Fund 
is the new Palestine Pilgrims’ Text Society. The special 
mission of this society is to publish English translations 
of the journeys of the early pilgrims to Palestine and the 
East,—to be, in fact, a kind of far-off imitation, in the 
vernacular, of the work of the Société de [ Orient Latin. 
The aim of the new society is praiseworthy. Most of 
the early pilgrim literature is inaccessible to the ordi- 
nary English reader; and to make this accessible is to 
increase the possibility of popular culture in the field of 
the Bible. Three translations have already been issued ; 
the third, which gives occasion for the present paragraph, 
is Procopius’s book on The Buildings of the Emperor Jus- 
tinian, which, though not a pilgrim text in the strict 
sense of the term, contains much incidental information 
bearing upon biblical geography. The buildings of 
Justinian extended from Europe to Mesopotamia, so 
that the Bible lands are fairly represented in the scope 
of the work. 

Sir George W. Cox’s volume of Lives of Greek States- 
men, carries us from the biblical Orient to the classical. 
Sir George is the author of A General History of Greece, 
and the present volume of Lives was preceded by another 
with the same general title, containing ten biographies 
from Solon to Gelon. The present volume begins with 
Ephialtes and ends with Hermokrates, thus embracing 
the magnificent career of Perikles and a goodly propor- 
tion of the period of the inter-Hellenic struggle which 
culminated in the downfall of Athens. The period 
covered is most important, and Sir George’s volume will 
prove helpful to the student who would understand the 
secret of the relations of Athens and Sparta. 

More distinctly popular is the latest volume in the 
Epochs of Ancient History series, The Spartan and The- 
ban Supremacies, by Mr. CharlesSankey. This was the 
period immediately succeeding that described in Sir 
George W. Cox’s volume,—the epoch of transition after 
the downfall of Athens to the extinction of Greek freedom 
in the Macedonian conquest. Mr.Sankey’s style is clear, 
and his book is well adapted for use as a historical text- 
book in colleges and higher schools. It should be men- 
tioned that both in this and the preceding volume the 
Greek spelling of Greek names is chosen instead of their 
ordinary Latinized forms. Thus we have Pheidias, not 
Phidias; Nikias, not Nicias; Kilikia, not Cilicia ; 
Klearchos, not Clearchus. . 

The next transition is to modern Europe. Professor 
Edward E. Morris’s Early Hanoverians is a bright, 
popular history of British, and partly of European, his- 
tory, during the first half of the eighteenth century. It 
will be useful as a supplement to ordinary school his- 
tories of the same period. The breadth of the little 
volume is seen in the chapter on French literary history 
in the period covered,—a subject which most school his- 
tories of England would pass over in silence. 

The Regius Professor of Modern History in the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge is nothing if not original. His 
skeptical onslaught on the early history of ancient Rome 





raised an outcry among English conservative scholars ; 
and his theological writings produced the same efiect 
among English orthodox Bible readers. Professor See- 
ley’s latest book, a Short History of Napoleon the First, 
is perhaps no less original, though in a different way. 
The kernel of the book is Professor Seeley’s article in 
the Encyclopedia Britannica, to which the essay on 
Napoleon’s Place in History has been added. The 
reader who desires a detailed life of Napoleon, with a 
record of the incidents of every campaign, will not find 
it in this volume. Professor Seeley describes Napoleon 
as a politician and as a person, rather than as a soldier ; 
and he describes the development of Napoleon’s succes- 
sive plans in grand outline rather than in detail. Pro- 
fessor Seeley admits the success of Napoleon’s work so 
far as that work was the outcome of the Napoleonic 
age; but over that work, so far as it was the outcome of 
Napoleon’s own genius, he writes failure. 

Of Mr. John B. Alden’s reprint of the English transla- 
tion of Rambaud’s History of Russia, it is unnecessary 
to say more than that it is a very low-priced edition of 
the most popular history of Russia; that the typography 
is fair; and that the edition contains all the maps, pic- 
tures and indexes. 





Who is more versatile than that rhyming Scotchman, 
Andrew Lang? Mr. Lang seems ready at any time for 
any literary task, from translating the Odyssey, or break- 
ing a lance in comparative mythology with Max Miiller, 
to writing society verses, or telling bibliophiles how to 
take care of their precious bindings. Mr. Lang’s latest 
book is a series of humorous (and serious) Letters to Dead 
Authors. The authors addressed vary in time from Charles 
Dickens and Edgar Allan Poe to Herodotus and Lucian 
of Samosata. The parodies of each author’s style is 
excellent. Take this from the letter to Herodotus: 
“ Now after sailing and rowing against the stream for 
certain days, I came to the City of the Ford of the Ox 
[Oxford]. Here the river changes his name and is called 
Isis, after the name of the goddess of the Egyptians. But 
whether the Britons brought the name from Egypt or 
whether the Egyptians took it from the Britons, not 
knowing I prefer not to say. But to me it seems that 
the Britons are a colony of the Egyptians, or the Egyp- 
tians a colony of the Britons. Moreover, when I was in 
Egypt I saw certain soldiers in white helmets who were 
certainly British. But what they did there (as Egypt 
neither belongs to Britain nor Britain to Egypt) I know 
not, neither could they tell me.” And this, from the 
poetical letters, for an imitation of Omar Khayyam: 

“Hadst thou the Secret? Ah and who may tell? 

‘An hour we have’ thou saidst. ‘Ah, waste it well!’ 

An hour we have, and yet Eternity 
Looms o’er us, and the thought of Heaven and Hell.” 

It is necessary to add that Mr. Lang’s semi-skepticism in 
religion, and his half-satirical, half-frivolous mode of 
looking at certain moral reforms, find occasional expres- 
sioninthis volume. (16mo, pp. 234. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. Price, $1.00.) 


Something of the tender interest which attaches to a 
legacy from one we love belongs to Daisy Plains, a posthu- 
mous work by the author of The Wide, Wide World. 
That it contains all the characteristics of Miss Warner’s 
stories, brief, homely illustrations, good common sense, 
and an absolute reverence for and trust in God, will 
make it helpful to many readers, although it is more 
garrulous and less striking than some of the same au- 
thor’s previous work. (12mo, pp. 609. New York: Robert 
Carter and Brothers. Price, $1.75.) 


Mrs. G. S. Reaney has written much better books than 
Just in Time; or, Howard Clarion’s Rescue. Howard is 
the neglected child of a fashionable mother; grows up 
to be self-indulgent and dissipated; marries a true wife, 
and almost breaks her heart; and repents at last, on his 
dying-bed, The only mission of such a book is to the 
mothers who may need a reminder of maternal duties. 
(12mo, pp. 374. New York: American Tract Society. 
Price, $1.25.) 

Mary Dwinell Chellis has written a small library of 
books about intemperance, and her latest, Miss Belinda’s 
Friends, is one of the best. How Christian women may 
fight the liquor interest, and how, in the hand-to-hand 
struggle with sin, one individual must care for and 
strengthen another, are the themes of this unpretending 
little story. (16mo, pp. 849. New York: National Tem- 
perance Society.) 


It is hopeless to expect anything original in the thread- 
bare story of a child, the sole survivor of a wreck, washed 
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ashore with a broad belt of gold attached to her waist, 
and befriended by a poor but honest lad. This is the 
story told by Emma Marshall in Michaels Treasures, and, 
while fairly good, it has no absorbing interest. (16mo, 
pp. viii, 186. New York: Robert Carter and Brothers. 
Price, $1.00.) 


Delicate, graceful, and pure, Loyal to the King, by 
E, A. W., is a good book for young girls. The scenes 
are laid partly in Scotland, partly in France; and the 
heroine stands nobly by her faith in God, showing her- 
self a good daughter and sister, and winning her way to 
hard hearts. (12mo, illustrated, pp. 194. New York: 
T. Y. Crowell & Co. Price, $1.00.) 








WORK AND WORKERS. 


—_—_———_—— 

CONVENTION CALENDAR FOR 1886. 
California, state, at San Jose.......c.ssssceeesseseseeceeeeeses May 11-13 
Tllinois, state, at Bloomington. ..........sscssseeeeceeeseees May 11-13 
Kansas, state, at Junction City..........cesssseeceeeeeeeneenes May 11-13 
Georgia, state, at Macon...............sccecsrecssseecsceeoees May 12-14 
Iowa, state, at Oskaloosa .............. Sicestecseu’ 500 lcdeabUNeeD June— 
Nebraska, state, at Central City...........:ssceeeccceenneeceeeee June 1-3 
Ohio, state, at Troy.........00ssccccsecsescrccessee coscecees seceeeees June 1-3 
Wyoming, territorial, at Cheyenne..............cseee eeeeeeees June 1-3 
Dakota, territorial, at Pierre................00sseccssee sesseeees June 8-10 
New. York, state, at Bwtlalo:........cccscsocs covesesee sorcesees June 8-10 
West Virginia, state,-at Wheeling..............ccecseeseees June 16, 17 
Indiana, state, at New Albany..........ss01ccssesees coeeeeees June 22-24 
East Texas, district, at Sulphur Springs..............+0+ June 25-27 
Minnesota, state, at Mankato.............+seeeseeee June 29 to July 1 
Indian Territory, International [tribal], at Muscogee,July 14, 15 
Kentucky, state, at Frankfort....... ....sscssewseceeeees August 17-19 
New Brunswick, provincial, at Fredericton......September 14-16 
Pennsylvania, state, at Lewistown........s0+.++:+++++-October 19-21 





PRIMARY TEACHERS’ UNIONS. 
Albany, N. Y., 20 N. Pearl St...........-ssese Wednesdays, 4 P. 
Baltimore, Md., Y.M. C. A. Bible-class room. 

Thursdays, 4.30 P. 
Boston, Mass., Pilgrim Hall, Congregational House. 
Saturdays, 3 P. 


Brantford, Ont., Congregational Church. 
First Saturday in each month, 3 P, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., Room 50, Y. M. C. A. Building. 
Satundays, 2.30 P. 
Chicago, T1]., 148 Madison St............. sss Saturdays, 3 P. 
Cincinnati, O., Sixth and Elm Sts............... Saturdays, 4 P. 
Des Moines, Iowa, Y. M.-C. A. Rooms......... Saturdays, 4 P. 
Detroit, Mich., Y. M. C. A. Rooms..;..........4 Saturdays, 4 P. 
Elmira, N. Y., Railway Y. M. C. A. Parlors. 
Last-Thursday in each month, 4 P. 
Lowell, Mass. Saturdays preceding 1st and 3d Sundays, 4 P. 
Manchester, N. H., Parlors of churches represented. 
Every other Friday, 4 P. 
Newark, N. J., First Presbyterian Church.....Mondays, 3 P. 
Newburyport, Mass., W. C. A. Rooms. 
Third Wednesday in each month, 3 P. 
New Haven, Conn., 695 Chapel St........... Thursdays, 2.30 P. 
New York City, Parlor Broadway Tabernacle,Saturdays, 2 P. 
Olean, N. Y., Baptist Church ..........0002 cessecose Tuesdays, 3 P. 
Ottumwa, Iowa, 227 E. 4th St...............-sessceses Fridays, 3 P. 
Paterson, N. J., Market St. Methodist Church..Tuesdays, 4 P. 
Philadelphia, Pa., 1122 Chestnut St. International 
lesson taught. Visitors welcomed.....Wednesdays, 3.30 P. 
Sabetha, Kan., M. E. Church, Main St.....Saturdays, 3.30 P. 
Springfield, Mass., Y. M. C. A. Rooms......... Saturdays, 3 P. 
Washington, D. C., Congregational Church, 10th and 
CF RIN WY cicscsieects cobb cts tit etiedectie Seeds Fridays, 4.05 P. 
Worcester, Mass., parlors of Plymouth Congregational 
ASIAN sacreigal £7 sngensincvinesery=ss0n tectentsbesaamewi Fridays, 3 P. M 
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THE FOREIGN SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
ASSOCIATION. 


At the recent meeting of the Foreign Sunday-school 
Association, reports were received from Eastern and 
Western Europe. 

The reports from France represented the Sunday-school 
at Dumirez and that of Candry as being in a very flourish- 
ing condition. Pastor Barnaud, of Castres, said there 
were twenty-five Sunday-schools in the district over 
which he presides, containing all together 527 pupils. 
There are forty children, superintended by Felix Margot, 
at Saone et Loire. M. Vasserot is doing a great work at 
Belleville, Paris, a communistic district largely popu- 
lated by workmen and laborers. His own school consists 
of from 160 to 170 scholars. He has started another 
school at Diriger, and a third at Privos, with from sev- 
enty to eighty children. 

The last published statistics of Bohemia, at the end of 
1884, give eighty-five schools, 270 teachers, and 2,975 
children. Besides the Sunday-school Monthly, com- 
menced in 1884, there is now a Sunday-school Quarterly, 
with explanations, applications, and illustrations, and it 








is farther: proposed to commencea special paper for teach- 
ers. The Sunday-school in Libenire is attended by the 
parents and grown-up people of the church, as well as 
the children, and is often better attended than the church 
service. The Rev. Mr. Syalatnary, a delegate to the Pan- 
Presbyterian Council, says: “The International course 
of lessons is used and worked through with utmost regu- 
larity in our teachers’-meetings, as well as in the schools 
themselves.” Pastor E. J. A. Molnar, of Libenire, says 
of the Bohemian Sunday-school work: “ We have now 
two Sunday-school conventions,—one at Kohin, the 
other at Brandys. This has caused an awakening of 
young and old, so that now thirty children are looking 
earnestly for a Saviour.” Bohemia sends the following 
items to the German Committee: Pastor F. César, of 
Klobruk, near Brunn, says of the Sunday-schools of 
Moravia, of which he is general superintendent, that 
they are quietly working on, and do not any longer need 
his constant energy to keep them in existence. The 
Sunday-school at Revel has twenty-three classes, num- 
bering ten scholars each. A class of forty boys and girls 
is taught by the pastor, N. O. Stackelburg. Revel is in 
the German provinces of Russia; and the pastor tells of 
another school at Olai, and others at Darput and St. 
Petersburg, where the school has attained greater size 
than elsewhere. 

The Sunday-school work in the Russian Church has 
heretofore been very small, and the evangelical church 
is greatly oppressed by the Russian Government. Frau 
Postrim Spindler, at Leal, near Revel, in Russia, reports 
for two Sunday-schools under her charge. The only help 
which, inten years, she has received, is from the Foreign 
Sunday-school Association. 

The Spanish Committee presented a letter from F. Rus- 
sell Nixaff, who says that he'has qpened a new Sunday- 
school at Oporto, Portugal, and also a ragged school. 
Considerable persecution has been endured, and the aid 
of the police had to be invoked. On the first Sunday in 
January, one gentleman, on his way to the school, had 
his head broken by a stone, while the other teachers were 
obliged to embark in a boat to escape a mob of two hun- 
dred persons, who incited boys to stone-them. 

Petty persecutions are also attempted in Brazil, where 
the Jesuits are more active than formerly, but the Protes- 
tant Sunday-schools flourish. Mrs. Lane, wife of the mis- 
sionary at. Campinas, says: “If every foreign missionary 
were banished from Brazil, there are enough native 
earnest Christians to preserve the truth of the Lord.” 
Last year the church of Bahia numbered fifty members, 
and the prayer for more has been answered by exactly 
doubling the number. Two young Brazilians have re- 
cently been ordained to the ministry, and two more are 
desirous of being so. 

The letters received by the Italian Committee have not, 
during the past month, been so numerous. Sebastian 
Srapani writes of the diminution of the Sunday-school at 
Trabia, Sicily, in consequence of thecholera. The school 
was closed by order of the government for four months. 
On its reopening, almost the first thought of the schol- 
ars was to seek out and help, by personal sacrifices, those 
companions who had suffered in consequence of the 
scourge. 

From Palermo, also in Sicily, comes a long letter de- 
scriptive of the ravages of the cholera, from which the 
superintendent himself suffered; but he says not one of 
the scholars was attacked, which he considers a direct 
answer to the prayers which were offered in the church 
every morning during the epidemic. Letters were also 
received during the month from the Waldensian Valley, 
where Stefano Bounet has recently taken charge of the 
six Sunday-schools of Angrogna, numbering 308 chil- 
dren, with forty superintendents and teachers. In the 
Callais, Mr. Paschetto (Baptist) says that his echool has 
suffered somewhat by the new Waldensian schools re- 
cently established. He says: “The ‘Sunday School 
Times [furnished by this Association] will be particularly 
interesting to me this year, because it will close the Inter- 
national lesson series by the Gospel of John.” 

During the past year the poor children of this school 
have contributed the sum of $3.50 for missionary pur- 
poses. 





SUNDA Y-SCHOOLS. 


—In the Teachers’ Hall, 1122 Chestnut Street, Phila- 
delphia, a meeting is held every Saturday afternoon for 
the exposition of the International series of Sunday- 
school lessons.. These meetings are held under the 
auspices of the managers of the American Sunday-school 


Union, and, though specially for teachers, are open to all 
interested. 


—Temperance is gaining ground in the English 
Sunday-schools, as well as in those of America, Of the 
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whole number of. scholars—nearly nine huhdred—in 
the New City Sunday-school of Norwich, more than four 
hundred belong to the Band of Hope, the members of 
which are pledged abstainers from alcoholic drinks and 
tobacco. 


—Mention was recently made of a series of missionary 
leaflets, published by a Baptist worker for the Sunday- 
schools of his denomination. A somewhat similar series, 
in small pamphlet shape, is published for Presbyterian 
workers by the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society 
of the Presbyterian Church. Each pamphlet includes 
questions and answers on a particular mission. The mis- 
sions to Syria, China, Japan, India, Persia, Siam and Laos, 
Africa, South America, Mexico, our Indians, and the 
Chinese of this country, are each represented in this 
manner; and in addition is the Foreign Missionary Cate- 
chism, describing, in a condensed form, the organization 
and the work of the Board of Foreign Missions of the 
Presbyterian Church. 


—At the tenth annual convention of the Stafford County 
(N. H.) Sunday-school Association, it was resolved that 
the secretary should ascertain what proportion of the 
children under fifteen years of age, who belong to the 
Sunday-schools of the convention, attend the church 
services. To ascertain this, blanks have been issued for 
the year ending April 1, 1887, with spaces for the total 
number of scholars attending, and, below, the number 
present at the church services on the Sunday of the 
month having the fullest attendance. This form is 
addressed to the pastor and the superintendent of each 
Sunday-school in the convention, with the request that 
they obtain from the teachers the required information, 
carefully fill in the blanks, and return them, on April 1, 
to the secretary. 


—In America the supremacy of the International 
course over all competitors is an established fact; in 
France, the struggle for supremacy is not yet over. The 
International lessons have been formally adopted by 
the chief society at Paris, and the lessons are printed, 
with notes, in Legons Bibliques, and with questions, but 
without the text, in Za Feuille du Dimanche. A warm 
discussion has also been going on in the columns of 
TD Eglise Libre as to whether the International system 
ought, or ought not, to be given up, and the stock objec- 
tions have been urged against it. These objections have 
been ably met in the same journal by Pastor H. Laune. 
In his conclusion, M. Laune gives a list of competing 
systems, and shows how inferior each is to the system 
which it would supplant. 


—Reporting his work to the trustees of the estate of 
the late Frederick Marquand, of Southport, Connecticut, 


‘a missionary of the American Sunday-school Union 


writes from Texarkana, Arkansas: “ Last Sunday I 
attended Mount Holly Sunday-school, which, if not 
the oldest, is one of the best in the state. It was organ- 
ized by Dr. Charles Chester, of Connecticut, in 1845, and 
is still superintended by him, as from the beginning. 
More than one hundred scholars are now on the roll, 
and there. have seldom been less. Dr. Chester looks 
back over his forty-one years of faithful service with 
considerable pride, as no boy trained in his school has 
ever turned out badly. One of them, the Hon. Thomas C. 
McCrae, is now a member of Congress. He is also a 
Sunday-cchool superintendent, and an elder in the Pres- 
byterian Church, 


GENERAL. ‘ 

—One of the most hopeful signs of the times is the 
increasing attention which is being paid to the train- 
ing of laymen for active Christian work. Lay train- 
ing schools, with methods and aims more or less simi- 
lar, are springing up here and there over the country ; 
and (not to cite nearer examples) on the other side of the 
ocean the staid old Church of England, which always 
works within strict ecclesiastical lines, is training bands 
of “lay readers” to do work which has hitherto been left 
more or less to the clergy, and is affording them oppor- 
tunities of culture by brief sessions at famous seats of 
learning. One of the American training schools in which 
our readers will be most interested is Mr. Moody’s Mt. 
Hermon School for Young Men, at Northfield, Massa- 
chusetts. This can accommodate about three hundred 
young men. The object of the school is best stated in 
Mr. Moody’s own words: “The chief aim is to train 
yeung men for Christian work. We hope to fill a gap 
which I think is not filled to-day, except in some excep- 
tional individual cases; we do not want to make minis- 
ters or laymen—that is, business men doing Christian 
work,—but something between these,—a sort of middle- 
men to stand in the breach; men who will give their 
time to visiting the homes of the people, hold cottage- 
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meetings, and meetings in halls and stores 
that may be fitted up for such a purpose ; 
men who will strike night after night, and 
follow up the work among the people.” 
With this object in view, care is taken to 
train the young men at Mt. Hermontoa 
practical knowledge of the Bible, and to 
practical methods of doing Christian work. 
There is a wealth of undeveloped material 
for the making of effective Christian work- 
ers in most churches; and perhaps the 
stimulus of schools like the Mt. Hermon 
will be potent in bringing this material 
into actual use. It is certain that the 
unchurched masses will never be evan- 
gelized until the Church itself shows more 
zeal in gospel | work. 





BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week. The 
regular edition this week for subscribers is 77,250 
copies, Advertisers are free to examine the sub- 
scription list at any time, The advertising rate 
is 75 cents per line, with discounts of from 5 
per cent, on two insertions, to 50 per cent. on an 
advertisement running a year. 








Horsford’s Acid Phosphate for alcoholism. 
Dr. J. §. Hullman, Philadelphia, Pa., says: 
“Tt is of good service in the troubles arising 
from alcoholism, and gives satisfaction in my 
practice.” 





SPECIAL ‘NOTICES. 


Scott's Emulsion of Pure Cod Liver Oil 
with peypoe™ oan is most nutritious and 
srengtnest ng. Dr. C. night, St. Joseph, Mo., 
8a = ve used Boott's Emulsion for three years, 
with at bd, satisfaction, in all cases where nutri- 
ent medication is required.” 
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valuable information free in the new Illustrated 
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Miss M.S. Gibson’s Family and Day School 


for Young Ladies and Little Girls ( pormeariy 1519 
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LEARN TO TELEGRAPH 
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LAWRENCEVILLE SCHOOL 
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SPORT WITH GUN AND ROD. 


A nificent illustrated work on American hunt- 
ing and fishi Fifty distinct articles. Send for 
men pagesan prices to THE CENTURY Co., New ork. 





A sketch of the life and work of Hen 
H. Chay TRUMBULL, Editor of 
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“A Model Superintendent.” 


From The Inter-Ocean, Chicago. 
“Aa most valuable book. It is replete in just such 
ns as the Sunday-school worker needs. It is 
n, practical, and abounds in good common sense— 
* tout valuable acquisition in teaching the young.” 


From The Bxaminer and Chronicle, New York. 
“We hardly know of a volume waich so pleasant! 
and so. phosoughiy introduces a novice to the meth: 


of work that have been introduced by that sanctified 
conmmdn sense with which Mr. Haven was liberally 
endowed.” 


From The New York Observer. 

“ He was indeed a model m4 ntendent, and this 

book tells how he became such; it exhibits his methods 

= ves, besides, the tome Ty forms and exercises 
he used. ited so ably and intelligently, and 

ponebesion n itself such “valuable e characteristics, the 

volume will be widely useful.” 


From The Hartford Courant. 

“The yeni a written in excellent, forct- 
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“A MODEL SUPERINTENDENT.” 


P. Haven, of the International Lesson Committee, 
e Sunday School Times. 


A pastor, superintendent, or teacher ean hardly get for himself a more helpful book than 
It shows just what a wise superintendent did, and just how he did 
it, The following notices show in what esteem the book is held by those who have reviewed it. 








At all of our readers as one worth owning and study- 
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Price, bound in cloth, a 4 


From The New York Tribune, 

“ His methods of working, which were original and 
effective, are minutely described by Mr. mabull, 
affording a valuable guide to the teacher, as well as 
an example of rare good sense and de voted energy 
applied to the cause of religious instruction.” 


From The Congregationalist, Boston. 

“The book ought to be in every Sabbath-schoo: 
library, while, ifsome meanscould be devised by which 
deacons and other prominent laymen in cor 


inwardly digest it, the effect could not fall of being es 
pecially happy and favorable to all good.” 
From The Baptist Teacher, Philadelphia. 
“Mr. Haven was a man of activity and power in 
many relations, but he is especially a eng = in his 
post as value toall agp This view makes his biogra- 
phy of PB v 
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From Our Bible Teacher, Dayton, O. ( United Brethren) 
“Ttis Re ee on what aSunday- 
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est, devoted su rintendent actuall was. 
Tt is written 1 in acom te 


every with v 
dents and teachers.” 


From The Evening 


Tramscript, Boston. 

“The volume pty ne! with = osreneneey be madea 
hand-book by all Sunday-school teachers and superin- 
tendents. In fact there is no telson in any condition 
in = or any community, who could not find precepts 
for his g d for ype in 
the labors and successes of this most faithful 
tive toiler in an excellent and worthy cause.” 
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Rev. W. J. SHUEY, Dayton, Ohio. 
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Sopa oa nee fcoopetsonet Sample 


Favorite Hymns Finely Illustrated, 


Forming Beautiful-Presentation Volumes. 
Handsomely bound in cloth extra, beveled boards, gili 
edges, with 16 illustrations and memorial 
of the author. Per volume, 75 cents. 
Just as I Am. Charlotte Elliot. 
Jesus, Lover of My Soul. By Charles Wesley. 
meeeyy A tad God, to Thee. By Sarah Flower 


Bock of J ‘Ages. By Augustus Montague Toplady. 


BEAUTIFUL EASTER BOOKS. 


Illuminated with much taste and skill. 

— a an | oy ~ apne text, with ap ppropris 
hym: Printed in colors and gold. Ribbon fied 
“gold Bronze Cover, - - oS Gone 
Persian Calf Cover, - - - - $1.25. 


THOUGHTS FOR ora 
THOUGHTS FOR SUNSE 
THOUGHTS of HEAVEN, OUR HOME ABOVE. 


THOS. NELSON & SONS, 
42 Bleecker Street, New York. 
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Schools.” 


SELECT SONGS. 


Compiled by F. N. Peloubet, 0.0. 
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will oblige the publisher, as well as the adver- 


FROM OUR NEIGHBORS 





A FEW WORDS ABOUT THE 
LIBRARY. 


[The Rev. W. F. C. Morsell, in The American Church 
Sunday-school Magazine. ] 

How shall a school get a library? If it 
be very, very poor, shall it ask some school 
that is richer to send it spare volumes? 
If there be room for charity in such mat- 
ters, it will be better for the richer schools 
to begin distributing their spare material 
than,for the poorer schools to begin beg- 
ging. We disapprove of begging, but we 
do not disapprove of giving. It would be 
a kindly and wise use of duplicates, or of 
books that have been read, to lay them 
aside as stock to be given to mission 
schools, but before such material is given 
away it should be repaired, and, if need 
be, rebound; gifts in good condition make 
the exercise of gratitude an easy task, 
while gifts that are damaged make grati- 
tude not only impossible, but offer an 
actual temptation to the recipients to 
indulge in profane thoughts, and among 
the rougher class of scholars, such as mis- 
sion schools contain, may even lead to 
profane words. Do not give broken- 
backed books to the poor school around 
the corner, any more than you would give 
your neighbor a sick dog. Your eharity 
is an offering to God as well as a gift to 
the poor, and should be worthy of God as 
well as useful to the recipient. Charity 
is a “more excellent way,” not to be 
degraded into a mere experiment to get 
rid of litter. The best way to get a library 
is to buy one. A good book is worth a 
good price; not only worth a good price, 
but having a value not to be counted 
until weighed in God’s own balances, 
when the value of good seed shall be 
known as the harvest is gathered from 
beside all waters. Do not forget the 
book-seller and the author when you go 
to buy an addition to your library. On 
the best books no one ought to expect to 
receive more than twenty-five per cent 
discount; and where a publisher gives 
more than this to a favored customer, it 
violates the published standard of the 
trade, and causes endless heart-burnings 
among the book-makers. 

Do not measure the value of your in- 
vestment in a lot of books by the size of 
the volumes or the number of pictures be- 
tween the covers. 

The children are carried away by the 
showy characteristics of the book they 
take in hand, and the publishers make up 
their books to suit the eye rather than 
help the mind and heart. Only this last 
Christmas we saw a pile of gorgeous and 
bulky volumes set aside for presents to a 
school, and on examining them found that 
all is not gold that glitters. These books 
were ordered by a man who had no idea 
of what influence his gifts might have 
save to satisfy the eye. This shows that 
our faces ought to be set against purchases 
of gifts by liberal but thoughtless donors. 
The gifts should not be accepted by a 
school without the endorsement of com- 
petent readers. 

Surely, where it is possible, there should 
be a reading committee in every Sunday- 
school. This committee should be com- 
posed of the most careful and the most 
intelligent Christians in the school; care- 
ful, for care is essential in handling a new 
volume before it is bought. Some people 
injure the books by opening them too 
wide, or by laying them down where they 
may be soiled, and by the time the new 
book has been judged it is unfit for sale. 
It will not do merely to cover-the book 
while it is being examined; it must also 
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will not keep fresh under a moist hand 
and which tells the story of its having 
been in the reader’s possession. We say 
this in justice to the publishers, who risk 
a great deal in sending out books on 
approval. 


Just here it may be proper to say a 


practical word about the keeping of the | 


book in good condition after it is pur- 
chased and gets into the children’s hands. 
We quote from Richard de Bury, Bishop 
of Durham (1281-1345), the first founder 
of a private library of large size, what he 
says about the careless handling of the 
expensive vellum books of his time: 
“ Books should be read only with clean 
hands; damage should be repaired at 
once, before it has time to spread. Moses 
(Deut. 31) teaches us how to take care of 
books: ‘Take the book,’ he says, ‘and 
put it in the side of the ark of the cove- 
nant of the Lord your God.’ O admirable 
place and convenient library, which was 
made of imperishable Shittim wood, and 
covered over with gold inside and out! 
But our Saviour, too, by his example, 
reproves a negligent treatment of books, 
as you may read in the sixth chapter of 
Luke. When he had finished reading, he 
did not return the volume to the minister 
until he had first closed it with his most 
holy hands.” 





JOKING ABOUT SACRED 
THINGS. 


[Dr. Hugh O. Pentecost, in Words and Weapons. ] 


The humorous stories whose point turns 
upon a sacred theme would fill many vol- 
umes. They are not confined to the pri- 
vacy of ministerial circles, but are often 
heard upon the platform or in the pulpit, 
especially at the installation of a new pas- 
tor, or some similar occasion when the re- 
straints of the Sabbath are set aside, and 
every one has come to hear the funny 
brethren who are invited because it is 
known an audience never goes to sleep 
under one of them upon such an occasion 
as is supposed. Rummage your mind, 
gentle reader, and recall all the funny 
stories you have heard ministers tell in 
public, and observe how many of them 
related to sacred things. It is true the 
good brethren mean no harm, and, per- 
haps, because the audience is perfectly 
accustomed to the shocking performance, 
do no harm. But law is inflexible, and 
the operation of the law spoken of above 
is perfectly apparent in every such in- 
stance. 

Isaid “shocking performance,” but that 
will depend. If the brethren who crack 
the jokes aforesaid really believe in 
heaven, hell, the angels, and the Bible, 
the performance is shocking. If they do 
not, there is nothing out of the way in it. 
That they do not believe in any of these 
sacred things with real -belief is evident 
from the fact that they crack jokes about 
them. A man never makes a joke about 
that in which he, in his heart of hearts, 
believes. But they pretend to believe in 
these things, and perhaps have never dis- 
covered the truth about themselves in this 
‘particular. . 

Friend, before you dismiss this subject 
from your mind as being a splenetic cavil 
concerning a very small matter, study it a 
little further, and decide if there be not a 
profound truth in here somewhere. Do 
youever propound puns or crack jokes con- 
cerning your sainted mother or translated 
child? If you believe in God, hope for 
heaven, fear hell, reverence the Bible as 
God’s word, you will never be found using 
any of these things for the purpose of rais- 
ing alaugh. Laughing is a part of reli- 
gion, but not laughing at the things 
which we say we believe. If it is true, as 
Oliver Wendell Holmes says, that we 
never quite highly teépect the tian who 
habitually makes us latigh, it is also trie 





that we shall soon cease to reverence the 
Divine Persons and sacred subjects which 
are the constant themes of jocularity. 





SLATES AND PENCILS FOR 
THE INFANT CLASS. 


(will M. May, in The Sunday-school Journal.] 


The use of slates and pencils in the 
infant class has been tried, and found to 
be a decided success. 

I have used them for nearly three years, 
and find I can do better work with the use 
of slates and pencils than by any other 
plan I could adopt. I have a class of 
eighty pupils, whose ages run from three 
years to eight. The first thing we do 
after we enter our room for study is to 
collect the pennies. I appoint one of the 
number for that purpose; after this is 
done, I appoint two of the larger ones to 
pass the slates around; and at the same 
time appoint one of the smaller ones to 
pass the pencils around, so that in a few 
minutes this work is all done. I then go 
to the blackboard, and call their attention 
to the lesson, at the same time briefly 
reviewing the lesson of the previous Sun- 
day. Then I proceed as follows: First, I 
begin with the subject of the lesson, print- 
ing one letter at a time until each word 
is printed and spelled, explaining the 
words and names of persons brought out 
prominently in the lesson; second, the gol- 
den text; third, the doctrinal suggestion. 

At first this will take up nearly all the 
time, but in a few months you will be 
surprised to know how soon you can put 
down the subject of the lesson, golden 
text, doctrinal suggestion, and many little 
pictures to make the lesson plain and in- 
structive. 

It is surprising what an insight these 
little ones get from this plan. My class 
is able now to draw most of the illus- 
trations in the Journal, and draw them 
njcely. We draw the lesson in our own 
room, after which the board is taken to 
the lecture-room, and from it I review the 
whole school in from three to five minutes, 
and the little ones who have drawn the 
lesson in their room on their slates take 
the lead in the review. 

I wish every school would try this plan. 
For about five cents you can buy each 
scholar a slate and pencil. A good fea- 
ture in this plan is, you have no trouble 
to keep the best of order during the course 
of the lesson. Another is, you are always 
training up good material for future days 
in the Sunday-school work. 





THE RELATION OF THE 
PASTOR TO MISSIONS. 


[Dr. John Hall, in The Pulpit Treasury.] 


Unless the pastor has at the start an un- 
usually large congregation, he should do 
personal mission work. I am sometimes 
puzzled to know what a vigorous young 
minister does with himself, when he is 
placed in charge of a very small congre- 
gation. He is educated, and has a vigor- 
ous constitution. How does he employ 
his time, with a church 50 x 80 feet, and a 
congregation of fifty families and a mem- 
bership of about eighty? Probably in 
writing the most eloquent, splendid, trans- 
cendent discourses; but his light shines 
where it is not appreciated. Young pas- 
tors so situated should do active mission- 
ary work. Let us suppose one to be 
settled in some quiet New England or 
New Jersey village. He will find few 
places where there is not a floating popu- 
lation who have no definite connection 
with any church. Let him be a mission- 
ary tothem. Howcan he? Let me draw 
a little from my own experience. You 
are asked to conduct a funeral in some 
household not closely allied with any 
church. Ask them incidentally whether 
they have any church connection; if not, 





invite them to your church and Surtday- 
school, it will often lead to their conver- 
sion. Upon some such occasions you may 
be introduced to relatives of people be- 
longing to your church, who will ask you 
to call and see them. Take them at their 
word, -and do not lose sight of them until 
you have them under gospel influences. 
In such ways missionary work can be 
done just as genuine as that accomplished 
upon heathen soil... . 

You can do a great deal for missions in 
your pulpit. Preach upon the subject, 
not only upon stated, formal occasions, 
but at other times. The Bible is full of 
missionary subjects. The epistles of 
Paul cannot be expounded faithfully with- 
out frequent reference to missions ; neither 
can prophecy be understood apart from 
this subject. Talk about missions oc- 
casionally when there is no collection to 
be taken up, though do not yield to the 
ordinary prejudice against “ begging 
sermons.” Bring the people into constant 
living contact with the truth, and they 
will not be thinking of the collection. 


EASTER EMBLEM. 


This cut represents an 
Easter Emblem, gotten 
up for Sunday-schools, 
and is one-fourth the 
original size. 
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For the Second Quarter. 
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F wees ee Single Designs, EB. 12% ete. 
Sample set of the Gummed Paper Edition sent 
id for 10 cents. Sample set of the Card-board i- 
ion, 15 cents. Wine es other: emblems with 
Scripture texts, $1.00 per 100. 
. B.—Orders, to receive prompt attention, should 
always be accompanied with cash. 
WH. H. HART, JR., Publisher, 
242 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


A NEW EASTER SERVICE. 


THE STORY OF EASTER; 
THE RESURRECTION OF CHRIST. 


IN SCRIPTURE POEM AND SONG FOR 
THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL. 

By Rev. F.N. PELOUBET, D.D. 
Price, 5cents each. $4.00 per 160. 


Golden Texts and Bible Gems for 1886.— 
10.” esbalar should have one. Price. #200 ner 
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At the lowest rates. 
WARD & DRUMMOND, 
116 NASSAU ST., NEW YORK CITY. 
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Teaching and Teachers, 


TEACHING AND TEACHERS, or, The Sunday- 
school Teacher's Teaching Work, and the Other Work 
of the Sunday-school Teacher, by the Rev. Dr. H. 
Clay Trumbull, Editor of The Sunday School Tinfes, 
390 pages. Price, mailed, $1.50. 


From The Westminster Teacher, Philadelphia, Pa. 

. Trumbull is eminently qualified for the writing 
of mas abook. He is nota mere theorist who sits in 
a quiet office, far removed from the actual work of a 
teacher, and writes out his fine opinions} he has all 
his life been in the very thickest of the Sunday-school 
work, teaching in church and mission schools. What 
he has to say, therefore, on this subject, is what he has 
learned, and many times tested, by actual experience, 
. .. We earnestly commend the book to all teachers. 


From The Baptist Teacher, Philadelphia, Pa. i 
Sunday-school worker, in whatever ition 

my grade and ove tor, as well, who would keep 

up to the times in this tine of effort, should have a co} 

of Dr. Trumbull’s most excellent and thorough work. 

It is by all odds the most comprehensive and valuable 

book of its kind yet presented to this class of workers, 


From The Sunday-School Journal, New York. 

A remarkable book that will prove a standard for 
Bunday-school teachers, .. . The volume is rich in con- 
tents, attractive in style, practical in treatment, and 
is worthy of its distinguished and experienced author. 


From The Baptist Superintendent, Philadelphia, Pa. 

ish it were possible to so commend this best 
om most ractical book yet issued for [ern yee 
workers that every one of them would forthwith send 
for a copy, and, ming interested in it—as they 
could not fail to be—would profit by and follow its 
teachings. 


From the Sunday School Banner, Toronto, Ont., = 
book is anything but dry, didactic reading. e 
outhes carries whe Son rule by copious illustrations, 
anecdotes, and the ye use of witand humor. No 
teacher can read this book without clearer views of 
the importance, and dignity, and responsibility of his 
work, and without — greatly helped to perform it. 
If teachers would study its pages, and profit HM its 
ions, the art of teaching would be—well, if not 
revolutionized, at least greatly improved. 


From The Sunday School Magazine, Nashville, Tenn. 
author is well known in this country and in 
mt, as an authority in Sunday-school matters. He 
has had much experience as a teacher in church and 
n schools in city and country, and has studied 
with much care the best methods of instruction and 
government in Sunday-schools. 








Address, JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Best Instruction Books, 


Richardson's New Method for the Pianoforte. 


fame and sale of this celebrated instruction book 
patna to be permanent. Having the field. to gf 
as the only first-class method, for its first few years, i 
has not suffered from the publication of other and really 
good instructors, but continues to sell t largely. 
It is the most correct book of its class, havin Geen 
many times revised. It has also been repeatedly en- 
,and is used by a multitude of teachers in all 

of the country. ce, $3. 








Send for Ditson & Co.’s large list of Easter 
Music: Carols, Anthems, Quartets, &c.! 


Clarke’s New Method for Reed Organ 


$2.50) continues to be a well-approved and favorite 
g ; and contains good instructions, and much 
music, Other, cheaper and smaller, but reliable meth- 
paw eg ee Parlor Organ Instruction Book ($1.50); 
's Method for Organ ($1.00), and Winner’s ‘Tdeal 
Method for Cabinet Organ (75 cents). 
the new, brilliant, and popular opera, 

LAKME, mailed for $1.60 paper, or ay cloth. 

Remember our popular books, MINSTREL SONGS 
($2), WAR Sonas (50 cts.), and COLLEGE SonGs (50 cts.). 
They sell everywhere, and please everybody. 

Remember that any book will be mailed, post free, for 
retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


J. E. DITSON & CO,, 1228 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


EASTER MUSIC 
THE RISEN CHRIST. 


TER EXERCI 
J. E. HALL. 
of a beautiful and in ve 
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new and ropriate music,the whole forming a 
aster 


complete Exercise for Sunday Schools. 
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prepala” 4" “a hundred by express, not 


1886, EASTER CHIMES, !886. 


a 5 tires! SERVICE, (Ad Li. 
ection of new, bright and 


d' music to which 

the very best writers of words and music, to whic 

is prefixed an exceedingly interaning Responsive 
eA. 





Service, Sy ree b Wellman. The ar- 
rangement is such that the Service and Carols ma: 
be used tely or combined, as the music 
printed the Service, instead of being inter- 
~~ See it. Price, the same as *‘ The Risen 
st. 
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THE JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, 
3d. CHURCH & CO., 55 E. 13th St., New York City 
“ GATES AJAR,” Issued March 1, 


By J. H. Kurzenknabe. The 
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and Gospel Meetings, Anniversaries, etc. 
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PUBLISHER'S DEPARTMENT. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. Published weekly 
at the following rates, which include postage: 
From 1 to 4 Coples, ONE YOAP.........0cecee Pree veGf200 

be 5 to 9 copies. . 
* 10 to 19 copies... 

“2 copies or over.. 

Thiree or six months 
To the person forming a club of eit 
regular rates, one additional copy free. 








1, 
f oortionate rate. 
ler grade, at these 


The papers fora club will be sent either to the indi- 
vidual addresses of the members, or in a package to 
one address, according to the preference of subscrib- 
ers. The papers for a club should all go to one post- 
peed although in cases where a portion of the 
ers of aschool get their mail matter from one 
post-office, and others in the same school get theirs 
‘om another, the papers will be sent accordingly. 
Different schools are not to unite in the forming of a 
club, but each school should have its own club, at 
whatever price the number of copies taken entitles it. 


Additions may be made at any time to a club—such 
additional subscriptions to expire at the same time 
with the club as originally ordered, each subscriber 
paying pro rata for the time that he is to receive the 
paper. 


pers for a club, whether going ina 
one eaten or sent separately to the members sof the 
-_ Fd be discontinued at the expiration of the sub- 
scription 


Subscriptions —_ be received for any portion of a 
year at yearly ra 

Subscribers frond to have the direction of a paper 
changed should be careful to name not only the post- 

office to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 
which it has been sent. 
both county and state. 


If a club subscription is renewed by some other Yn 
s0n than the one who sent the previous subscription, 
such -o will oblige the publisher by stating that 
the club he subscribes for takes the place of the one 
formed last year by 


FOR THE SMALLER SCHOOLS.—By a new plan, 

the smaller schools, which, on account of having but 
ew teachers, cannot form large clubs, have the bene- 
fit of the very lowest iate. It provides that when 
the entire force of teachers in any school is less than 
twenty, the club rate to such school shall be $1.00 per 
copy, On condition that the order for the papers be 
accompanied by a statement that the number of copies 
orde in the Club is not less than the full number of 
teachers in the school. This does not mean that every 
teacher must actually be a subscriber, but that the 
number of copies ordered must not be’ less than the 
full number of teachers. Persons who are not teach- 
ers, may be asked to join the club, in order to secure 
the required number. Any number of copies tn excess 
of the required number, may be subseribed for at the 
same rate. Teachers belonging to = same household 
may be counted as ONE in uch a tA 
the number of teachers in a poe bee For example: 
there are seven teachers in a schuol, two of whom 
belong to one household, and three to another, the 
club subscription need not be for more than four 
copies, in order to secure the low rate, 

An extra copy cannot be given to one who forms a 
club on this plan “ for the smaller schools.” 

Enough copies of any one issue of the paper, to enable 
all all the eachers of a school to examine it, will be sent 
upon Seecatee. 
free lipo more to examination of the paper is de- 
sired than can be had through receiving specimen 
re of oo issue, the publisher will send (in a 

— one address) any number of copies each 
5 r four weeks only, at the rate of eight cents 
per copy. Ten copies, for instance, would thus cost 
eighty cents for four weeks. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


Messrs. Petter and Stoughton, 27 Paternoster Row 
London, E. C., will send ‘The American Sunday Schoo. 


All addresses should include 








Times, post 0, for a ay to any address in Great 
Britain, PtOr ten eaiiings pi repald. The paper will be 
sold by ‘all the principal newsdealers, price, twopence. 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
P.O, Box 1550. 
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WORCESTER’S 


DICTIONARY 


GIVEN AWAY! 


A Pocket Dictionary of the English Lan- 
guage, compiled from the Quarto 
and Sehool Dictionaries of 


JOSEPH E. WORCESTER, LL.D. 
With Foreign Words and Phrases, Abbre- 
viations, Rules for Spelling, 
and Numerous Tables. 

Profusely Illustrated. 298 Pages. 


Will be mailed postage paid,and Free of charge. 


Buy a box of BOBBINS’ ELECTRIC 
SOAP where this order is presented y ou have 
to use soap ev week, and this soap improves 
by age, and is BEST of all). Take off all the 
wra rs, wrap them up like 4 newspaper, and 
mail them tous. =) Alea them thus wrapped 
is only three cents.) er addressing the pack- 

e to us, write across the left-hand cornet of it 

turn to,” etc., adding your full name an 
sion On receipt of the wrappers, we will 
mail to you, postage paid, and tree pot aliex nse 
to you, one of these Dictionaries. We refer to 
any nk or Grocer in the United States as to 
our responsibility. 


CRACIN & CO., 


-BARLOW’S INDIGO 


Its merits as a WASH BLUE have been fully tested 
and indorsed by thousands of housekeepers. Your 
Grocer ought to have it on sale. Ask him for it. 
0. S. »» 233 N. 2dSt., Phila., Pa. 


FOR DOBBINS’ 
ELECTRIC SOAP. 


What Do You Want 


that we are not offering you in the way 
of bargains? We never before gave 
you an opportunity to obtain as fine 
grades at such low prices, notably, our 
Moguette Carpets, worth $1.60, for $1.15. 
Body Brussels, worth $1.25, for $1.00. 
Tapestry Brussels, worth 80c., for 65c. ; 
and for 75c. some worth 90c. The won- 
der is that we have any-left to speak of, 
and we shouldn’t have if all knew the 
real value of them. 


J. & J. DOBSON, 
809 & SI! CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA. 
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Mutual Life Association 
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Per cent. Conservative inv exments ms First 
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guaranteed, at bs rt 0 gagee. Estab- 
lished five years, cash capital, $50,000. 
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Bonds and es forsale. Send for circular. 
OTA INVESTMENT COMPANY, 
In Rf Grand Forks, Dero 
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G. French, Mexico, Pe Guarant Savings Bok: 
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N. East Tilton, N.'H.; Rev. 
N. W. Carey, 2086 Christian Street, Philadelphia, Pa; - 
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PER CENT. NET TO INVESTORS 


$400,000 loaned without loss. Satisfactory 
Destneatea, information and references fur- 
nished ee application. Mortgages, guaran- 
teed, principal and interest, for sale in amounts 

f , $600, $700, $800, $1,000, $1,200. 


$1,500, $2,000 poe upward, by 
B. MILLER, Attorney at Law, 
40 S. Third Street, Philadelphia. 


Reference—Providence Life and Trust Co., Philada. 


CAREFULLY SELECTED LOANS. 


WESTERN 
CITY AND FARM MORTGAGES. 


Having Yor sand arrangements with our corres- 
pondentsin Chicago and St. Paul, we bare prepered to! to re- 
ceive applications for CAREFUL ED 
LOA paying from SIX to EIGHT BR CENT. 


CHARLES D. BARNEY & CO., 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
114 South Third Street, PHILADELPHIA. 
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send 10 cents In stamps for a Handsome In- 
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TROPICAL LAND CO.., 


P. 0. Box 158, Jacksonville, Florida. 
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AMERICAN FIRE INSURANCE CO., 
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THE UNION TRUST CO., 


6L1 and 613 Chestnut Street. 


THE REAL ESTATE TRUST CO., 
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WORTH REPEATING. 


—— 


MADAM GUYON’S PRISON- 
HYMN. 


A little bird I am, 
Shut from the fields of air ; 
And in my cage I sit and sing 
To him who placed me there. 
Well pleased a prisoner to be, 
Because, my God, it pleases thee. 


Naught have I else to do, 
I sing the whole day long, 
And he whom most I love to please 
Doth listen to my song ; 
He caught and bound my wandering wing, 
But still he bends to hear me sing. 


Thou hast an ear to hear, 
A heart to love and bless, 
And though my notes w ere e’er so rude 
Thou wouldst not hear the less, 
Because thou knowest as they fall, 
That love, sweet love, inspires them all. 


My cage confines me round, 
Abroad I cannot fly ; 

But though my wing is closely bound, 
My heart’s at liberty ; ; 

My prison walls cannot control 

The flight, the freedom of the soul. 


Oh! it is good to soar 
These bolts and bars above, 
To him whose purpose I adore, 
Whose providence I love, 
And in +e: mighty will to find 
The joy, the freedom of thy mind. 





THE DIFFICULTIES OF THE 
MODERN READER. 


{From The Choice of Books, by Frederic Harrison.] 


The difficulties of literature are in their 
way as great as those of the world, the 
obstacles to finding the right friends are as 
great, the peril is as great of being lost in 
a Babel of voices and an ever-changing 
mass of beings. Books are not wiser than 
men, the true books are not easier to find 
than the true men, the bad books or the 
vulgar books are not less obtrusive and 
not less ubiquitous than the bad or vulgar 
men are everywhere; the art of right , 
reading is as long and difficult to learn as 
the art of right living. Those who are on 
good terms with the first author they 
meet, run as much risk as men who sur- 
render their time to the first passer in the 
street ; for to be open to every book is for 
the most part to gain as little as possible 
from any. A man aimlessly wandering 
about in a crowded city is of all men the 
most lonely ; so he who takes up only the 
books he “comes across” is pretty certain 
to meet but few that are worth knowing. 

Now this danger is one to which we are 
specially exposed in this age. Our high- 
pressure life of emergencies, our whirling 
industrial organization or disorganization, 
have brought us in this (as in most things) 
their peculiar difficulties and drawbanks. 
In almost everything vast opportunities 
and gigantic means of multiplying our 
products bring with them new perils and 
troubles which are often at first neglected. 
Our huge cities; where wealth is piled up, 
and the requirements and appliances of lite 
extended beyond the dreams of our fore- 
fathers, seem to breed in themselves new 
forms of squalor, disease, blights, or risks 
to life such as we are yet unable to master. 
So the enormous multiplicity of modern 
books is not altogether favorable to the 
knowing of the best. I listen with mixed 
satisfaction to the peans that they chant 
over the works which issue from the ress 
each day: how the books poured forth 
from Paternester Row might in a few 
years be built into a pyramid that would 
fill the dome of St. Paul’s. _How in this 
mountain of literature am I to find the 
really useful book? How when I have 
found it, and found its value, am I to get 
others to read it? How am I to keep my 
head clear in the torrent and din of 
works, all of which distract my attention, 
most of which promise me something, 
whilst so few fulfill that promise? The 
Nile is the source of the Egyptian’s bread, 
and without it he perishes of hunger. But 
the Nile may be rather too liberal in his 
flood, and then the Egyptian runs immi- 
nent risk of drow ning. 

And thus there never was a time, at 
least during the last two hundred years, 
when the difficulties in the way of making 
an efficient use of books were greater than 
they are to-day, when the obstacles were 
more real between readers and the right 
books. to read, when it was practically so 
troublesome to find out that which it is of 
vital importance to know; and that not 
by the dearth, but by the plethora of 
printed matter. For it comes to nearly 
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the same “ag 3 whether we are actually 
debarred by physical impossibility from 
get.ing the right book into our hand, or 
whether we are choked off from the right 
book by the obtrusive crowd of the wrong 
beoks ; so that it needs a strotig character 
and a resolute system of reading to keep 
the head cool in the storm of Titeraturs 
around us. We read nowadays in the 
market-place—I would rather say in some 
large steam factory of letter-press, where 
damp sheets of new print whirl round us 
perpetually—if it be not rather some 
noisy book-fair where literary showmen 
tempt us with performing dolls, and the 
ongs of rival booths are stunning our ears 
rom morn till night. Contrast with this 
andemonium of Leipsic and Paternoster 

ow the sublime picture of our Milton in 
his early retirement at Horton, when, 
musing over his coming flight to the epic 
heaven, practicing his pinions, as he tells 
Diodati, he consumed five years of soli- 
tude in reading the ancient writers—“ Et 
totum rapiunt me, mea vita, libri.” 

Who now reads the ancient writers? 
Who systematically reads the great writers, 
be they ancient or modern, whom the 
consent of ages has marked outas classics: 
typical, immortal, peculiar teachers of our 
race? Alas! the Paradise Lost is lost 
again to us beneath an inundation of 

raceful academic verse, sugary stanzas of 
adylike prettiness, and ceaseless explana- 
tions, in more or less readable prose, of 
what John Milton meant or did not.mean, 
or what he saw or did not see, who mar- 
ried his great aunt, and why Adam or 
Satan is like that, or unlike the other. We 
read a perfect library about the Paradise 
Lost, but the Paradise Lost itself we do 
not read. 

I am not presumptuous enough to assert 
that the larger part of modern literature 
is not worth reading in itself, that the 
prose is not readable, entertaining, one 
may say highly instructive. Nor do I 
pretend that the verses which we read so 
zealously in place of Milton’s are not good 
verses. On the contrary, I think them 
sweetly conceived, as musical and as grace- 
ful as the verse of any age in our history. 
A great deal of our modern literature is 
such that it is exceedingly difficult to re- 
sist it, and it is undeniable that it gives 
us real information. It seems perhaps 
unreasonable to many to assert that a 
decent readable book which gives us 
actual instruction can be otherwise than a 
useful companion and a solid gain. Pos- 
sibly many people are r to out 
upon me as an obscurantist for venturing 
to doubt a genial confidence in all litera- 
ture simply as such. But the ion 
which weighs upon me_ with such really 
crushing urgency is this: What are the 
books that in our little remnant of reading 
time it is most vital for us to know? For 
the true use of books is of such sacred 
value to us that to be simply en 
is to cease to be taught, elevated, inspi 
by books; merely to gather information 
of a chance kind is to close the mind to 
knowledge of the urgent kind. 





HOW TO REACH THE MASSES. 


[The Rev. T. C. Thomas, in The Current.] 


It seems to me that if there was ever 
a time the masses needed spiritual help— 
it is to-day. This is no time for inertia, 
when all the forces of darkness ate in full 
swing; when steam-printing presses are 
publishing infidel traets; when 
trains are carrying messengefs of sin; 
when fast clippers are laden with opium 
and-rum ; when the night air of our cities 
is polluted with the laughter that breaks 
up from the ten thousand saloons. of dis- 
sipation and abandonment; when the fires 
of the second death are already kindled in 
the cheeks of some who only a short while 
ago were incorrupt. Oh! never since the 
curse fell upon the earth has there been 
a time when it was such an unwise and 
cruel thing for the Church to sleep. The 

reat audiences are not gathered in the 

hristian churches; the great audiences 
are gathered in temples of sin—tears of 
unutterable woe their baptism; the bleod 
of crushed hearts the awful wine of their 
sacrament; blasphemies their litany, and 
the groans of the lost world the organ 
dirge of their worship. 

In this great work amongst the masses 
there is a great field for Christian charity. 
Here it is that want is most squalid and 
hunger is most lean. A Christian man 
going along a street in New York saw a 

oor lad, and stopped, and said: “ My 

oy, do you know howto read and write?” 
The boy made no answer. The question 
was repeated, then the boy answered, with 
a tear splashing on the back of his hand: 


“No, sir; I can’t read nor write neither. 
God, sir, don’t want me to read or write. 
Didn’t he take away my father so long 

o I never remembered to have seen 
him? And haven’t I had to go along the 
streets to get things for the folks at home 
to eat? And didn’t I, as soon as I could 
carry a basket, have to go out and pick 
up cinders, and never had no schooling 
sir,? God don’t want me to read, sir. i 
can’t read nor write neither.” 

Oh, these — wanderers! They have 
no chance. rn in degradation, as they 
get-up from their knees to walk they take 
their first step on the road to despair. Let 
us go forth in the name of Jesus Christ to 
rescue them. Let us as ministers not be 
afraid of soiling our black clothes while 
we go down on this mission. While we 
are tying an elaborate knot in our cravat, 
or while we are in our snug and cosily 
fitted study, rounding off some period 
rhetorically, we might be saving a soul 
frong death and hiding a multitude of sins. 

O Christian layman! go out on this 
work. If you are not willing to go forth 
yourselves, then give of your means; and 
if you are too lazy to go, and if you are too 
stingy to help, then get out of the way 
and hide yourself in the dens of the earth, 
lest, when Christ’s chariot comes along, 
the horses’ hoofs trample you into the 
mire. Beware, lest the thousands of the 
destitute of your city the last great day 
rise up and curse your stupidity and your 
neglect. Ye Christian men and women 
of America, I beseech of you, go down to 
the slums that exist in ali the great cities 
in the Union, and with Christian hearts 
and hands lift up the degraded and for- 

in masses to a higher and grander 
ife. 
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Not only stimulating, but highly nutritious. 
A perfect food for sick and well. 


ROBT. SHOEMAKER & CO., Philadelphia. 
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Six ds free 
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Send for Circular. 
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WILBOR’S COMPOUND OF 
PURE COD LIVER 
OIL AND LIME. 


To the he mene oe ee those who lIan- 
guish under the severity of our climate sane 
any Bulmonary complaint, or even those who are in 
deci consumption, by no means despair. There is 
a safe remedy at hand, and one easily tried. ‘* Widbor’s 
Compound of Cod Liver Oil and Lime,’’ without possess- 
ing the very nauseating flavor of the Oil as heretofore 

is endowed by the Phosphate of Lime with a 
heali jperty which renders the Oil doubly effica- 
ious. arkable testimonials of its efficacy shown 
ILBOR, 
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to those who desire to see them. Sold by A. B. 
Chemist, Boston, and all druggists. 
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ASON & HAMLIN O nm and Piano 
M Co., BOSTON; NEW YORK, CHICAGO. 
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HOOK & HASTINGS, Boston, 
invite the attention of Organists 
and Church Committees to their 
Descriptive Circulars, which are 
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Seven Great Monarchies 


THE SEVEN GREAT MONARCHIES 
ofthe Ancient Eastern World; Chaldea; Assyria; 
Babylon; Media: Persia; rthia ; and the New 
Persian Empire. By GkorGk RAWLINSON, M.A. 
In three large 12mo volumes, of over 2,000 pages, 
large type, leaded. With all the notes and a 
co improved index, also with the pectne fine 

lustrations (over 700) and maps of the English 
edition. Price, per set, in fine cloth, gilt tops, 
reduced from $18 to 3.00. Postage, 42 cents, 


“The books, as books, are EXCELLENT. Paper 

type, presswork, illustrations, and binding are all 

oe and the price extraordinarily low.’’—Lilerary 
ld, Boston. 


“These books are a MARVEL of CHEAPNESS and 
ence. We know of no other work of similar 
value and extent that is sold in this or any other mar- 
ket for anything like so low a price.” — Kxraminer, N.Y, 
“* A MASTERPIECE of history. The reader almost 
feela that the author has walked hand in hand with 
the heroes of almost prehistoric periods, so familiar is 
he with the facts of olden times. When he describes 
am Assyrian sunset, or a Chaldean home, the reader is 
led to forget the long centuries that separate these 
esfrom modern times. The deepest antiquity is 

ued with the’ freshness of a bright and livin 

’ t, full of realities, shrouded in the gloom o 
t, or made radiant with the glories of some 
ylonian king. Remoteness of the times treated or 
has not obseured the author’s work, but has invested 
it with the elements of romance. 2When he brings the 
bloom of health to the cheeks of those who perished 
2,400 years before Christ, and analyzes character, de- 
scribes cities, pictures battles, and sanctions all with 
the matchless accuracy of a vast erudition, his book 
leaves a telling impression on the mind. His reserve 


. knowledge is wonderful, and substantiates the main 


narrative in excellent annotations and accurate refer- 

ences to original sources of information § It is the 

degre historical work of the times.” — Times, Kansas 
ty, Mo. 

“It abounds in ARTISTIC and SCHOLARLY de- 
tails, It contains the studies of a learned lifetime, 
and the faithful student will rise from its erusal 
with a mind enriched by a more vivid knowledge of 
that ancient world whose mysteries the race of 
ares has been endeavoring to elucidate.”—Mail, 

‘oronto. 


THE PENN PUBLISHING CO., 
802 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 








THOSE INTENDING TO 
PLANT NURSERY STOCK 
this spring, either Fruit or Or- 
namental, will find it to their 
advantage to send for our Il- 
lustrated Descriptive Cata- 
logue and Price-list. FREE 
on application. Address The 
Lake Shore Nurseries, 
Erie, Pa. 


SFEDS, PLANTS: TREES, fospiente 


TRY DREER’S 
and every GARDEN REQUISITE, 
714 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, 














I ae your Seeds, Bulbs, and Plants, send to 
CHILDS, Floral, Queens Uo., N.Y, 


JOHN LEWIS 
Agents wanted, on extra terms, for first-class 
books. Address,A. D. Worthington &Co., Hartford,Ct, 











HRIST IN THE GOSPELS. $1.50. Agents wanted. 
Union Publishing Co., 1523 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa, 





IT PAYS to sell our Rubber Printing Stamps. Sam- 
ples free. J. M. Mitten &Co., Cleveland,O 








$10 Bidles for 64 and New books. Agents wanted. . 
Good Pay. A. GORTON & CO., Philada., Pa. 


EXCELSIOR CARPET STRETCHER. 


Sellsrapidly. Pays big. eee sold. Agents 
wan Local or traveling. Sample free. Ww. 
MONTROSS, Galien, Mich., Sole Manufacturer. 


BOOK AGENTS WANTED for 


PLATFORM ECHOES 


G@ TRUTHS FOR HEAD AND HEART, 


By John B. Gough. 


His last and crowning life work, brim full of thrilling inter- 
humor and pathos. Bright, p "S 








to 7 Distance no hindrance as we 
give Ezira Terms and Pay Freights. Write for circulars to 
A. D. WORTHINGTON & CO., Hartford, Conn. 6 
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PRINTING. 


Card Press, $3.00 bend: 2 stamps 
Circular Size, 8.00 Type, Ganda’ j Eresses, 
LSev erness oo. 


Meriden, Conn. 
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AGENTS WANTED, ses: 


BIG PAY! A pocket case of EIGHT Lovely 
SAMPLES, with our terms, FREE TO ALL. 
Send your add and 2 stamps for mailing. Address 
THE HOLLEY WORKS, Meriden, Conn. 


's Book of M 

Fox's Book of Martyrs, 
History of the Lives, Sufferings, and Tri- 
umphant Deaths of the Primitive as well 
as the Protestant Martyrs, from the com- 
mencement of Christianity to the latest 
periods of Pagan and Papish Persecution, 
To which is added, An Account of the 
Inquisition. and Massacres in various 
places. One large 12mo volume of 515 
pages, with numerous illustrations, cloth, 
price, 80c. Postage, 12c. 

For sale by 


PENN PUBLISHING CO. 
802 Chestnut St,, Philadelphia, Pa, 
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” ft. HL. TAMMEN, Mineralostst, 
814 W. 16th Street, Denver, Col. 


Before inserting this advertisement, pubticher | of 
School Panes recctead acdenwioves a 
men Ju Cabinet. 


Concert Exercises. 


The following scriptural Concert Exercises, 
having first appeared in The Sunday School 
Times, have been printed in pamphlet form, 
for the convenience of schools which may de- 
sire to use them: 


THE PROMISE OF THE RESURRECTION. 
THE POWER OF THE RESURRECTION. 
THE RESURRECTION AND THE LIFE. 
“AN EASTER SERVICE.” 

VICTORY OVER DEATH. 

THE RESURRECTION. 
THANKSGIVING AND THANKSLIVING. 
HEAVEN: OUR FATHER’S HOUSE. 

A THANKSGIVING SERVICE. 

THE SACRIFICE OF PRAISE. 
\SEEDTIME AND HARVEST. 

.THE GLORIES OF THE CHRIST-CHILD. 
CHRIST, ALL AND IN ALL. 
CHRISTMAS CONTRASTS, 

THE GIFT BY GRACE. 

THE GIFT OF GIFTS, 

THE WONDERFUL. 

THE WAY OF LIFE. 

BIBLE WORDS ABOUT SINGING. 
WHY AM I NOT A CHRISTIAN? 

THE NAMES OF OUR LORD. 

A PATRIOTIC SERVICE. 

CHRISTIAN SERVICE. 

BIBLE SACRIFICES. 

THE BEATITUDES. 

CONSECRATION. 

THE CREATION. 

TEMPERANCE, 

GOD’S GIFTS. 

PRAISE GOD. 

PRAYER. 

FAITH, 

TRUST. 

Price of each, $2.00: per 100 copies, No extra 
charge for postage ‘ess than 100 copies at 
same rate. Samples, 5 cents.each. Address, 

JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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“JAS. 8. EARLE & SONS, 816 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
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THE MARRIACE RING. 





A Series of Thirteen Sermons 


DELIVERED BY 


THE Rev. T. DE WITT TALMAGE, D.D. 


No sermons ever delivered have created so great a sensation as this Series. Hundreds of 
people could not get into the church to listen te them, 





IF YOU ARE MARRIED, 


Or expect to be, or if you have father, mother, brother, or sister, you should read this book. 


pages. Paper cover, 26 cents; cloth, 50 cents. 


The sermons are not only on the relations between husband and 
wife, but on all the family relations. It tells how, when, and whom you should marry, and gives some good advice on‘all the relations of life 


. 12mo, 24 


The following is the table of contents: The Choice of a Wife; The Choice of a Husband; Clandestine Marriage; Matrimonial Harmony or Discord- 
Marital Duties ; Costume and Morals; Duties of Wives to Husbands; Hotels versus Homes; The Domestic Circle; Sisters and Brothers; The Children’s Patri; 


mony ; ‘‘ Motherhood ;’ 
Sold by all booksellers, 


of Housekeeping. 


all trains, or sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price. Order now, as this advertisement will not appear again. Address, 


J. S. OGILVIE & CO., Publishers, 31 Rose Street, New York. 





The Great Activity at Oak Hall. 


It goes right home to the pockets of the mothers to get our good Boys’ Clothing at nearly 
50 per cent off. 


All but the smallest—very smallest—sizes of Boys’ Suits—Checks and Stripes and All 
Wool-—at $3. 

The All-Wool $4 Suits, new styles—some left. 

Other and choice styles at $5. 

A whole Suit for a Big Boy can be bought from $5 up : up to $20. 

There’s liveliness in Men’s Furnishing Goods from the prices. 

Our own make Fancy Trimmed Night Shirts, that were $1.50, $1.25, and $1.00, we make 
at the lump price, 75 cents. 


A line of sedis Blue Flannel Shirts, a little heavy for ordinary wear, and a half off the 
$3.00 price, go at $1.50. on 


Two pairs of Fancy Half Hose for usual price of one—25 cents. 

The Linen Collars—half dozen for 25 cents: all the large and small sizes still here; 
medium gone. 

Studs, Sleeve Buttons, and neckwear ornaments left over, you'll get to-day at prices that 
you'll be satisfied with. Nothing the matter with them. 

Over and above these the new Spring stock is being dail 
(going fast, too), and it has never been so well made and so w 





iy replenished fromthe workrooms 
worth the money of customers. 


WANAMAKER &« BROWN, 


OAH HALI, 


Southeast Corner Sixth and Market Streets, Philadelphia. 


THE READY REFERENCE CLASS BOOKS. 


Before making a selection for 1886, you should send for samples of The Ready Reference 
Class Books. It is believed that you will find them more suitable for your school than any 
other books published. 

Price of the School Edition... $1.50 a dozen. 
Price of the Teacher’s Edition. : 3.00 a dozen. 

The latter is for the use of the teacher at home. It calls for fuller information regarding 
the scholar. A pocket in the cover is supplied with blanks, ete, The use of the book will give 
the teacher a better knowledge of his class, and will lead to better records for the school. 

If you send for a supply of either of these books, and, upon examination, find them wnsuit- 
able, you may return them, and the money will be refunded. 


THE READY REFERENCE RECORD BOOK. 


This is a book which, without requiring the entry of any superfluous matter, and with the 
services of a secretary of ordinary skill, will enable a superintendent to have a full knowledge 
of the affairs of his school. It is a convenient, simple,.compact and complete book for Sunday- 
school records. Tf you send for. « copy, and, epon.cnamination, fad % unewitable, you may rehern 
it, and the money will be refunded. 


Price of size for 32 classes, or less 

















Price of size for 50 classes, or less............... DEM inact phates dectbnpareateeansvacagtoesed iy EY. $1.50 
Larger sises made when desired. 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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ROOFING. 


for new or roof. Anybody apply. Write 
ANP Ro Srine Oo. ‘ew York City win ” 


'// QSE A BINDER. 


Subscribers wishing to keep their copies of The Sunday. School Times in good 
condition, and have them at hand for reference, should use a binder. We can 
send by mail, postage paid, a strong, plain binder, for $1.00, or a handsome one, 
half leather, for $1.50. These binders have been made expressly for The Sunday 
School Times, and are of the best manufacture. The papers can be placed in the 
binder week by week, thus keeping the file complete. Address, 

JOHN D. WATTLES, 1031 Walnut Street, lcm se Pa. 
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LADIES’ 
BOOTS 


ONLY $2.00, 


Best on Earth for the Money. 
Retail 






On receipt 
mail, POSTAGE PAID, a 
nt Button Boots, worked 
in either kid or goat.or givcs-top ae to 


of Two Dollars we will send anyon 


r of th: 


any size you want. ive us a trial 
CONSUMERS’ BOOT AND SHOE CO. 


Box 3305, Boston, Mass. 
Please mention this paper. 


W.H. HARRISON & BRO 
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our name and town in gold on 6 lead-pencils for 18c. 
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you will oblige the publisher, as well as the 
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